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Chats with the Editor 


CONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY is doing its share of planning 

for the postwar era. Our problem is complicated by the fact 

that for more than forty years we have shared our building with 
the Library of the University of Wisconsin, have codperated with 
the University in meeting its library needs in certain fields, and 
Tis tiers even today find more than 90 percent of our users 
among the faculty members and students of the 

University. ‘ 
During the last twenty years there have been a 
multitude of plans for the expansion of the two libraries. Almost 
everyone you talk to in University circles has his own idea of what 
should be done. The directors of the two institutions (Mr. Doane 
and the writer) have also had opinions on desirable future de- 
velopments. But in the past the plans have resulted in little 
accomplishment, and their very number is confusing. In view of 
all these complications, it seemed good sense to seek impartial 
and expert advice from outside sources. Therefore a Joint Com- 
mittee on the Libraries was set up consisting of certain faculty 
members (Professors Paul F. Clark of the Medical School, Lowell 
E. Noland of the Zodlogy Department, and Merle Curti of the 
History Department) and several members (Messrs. Lucien M. 
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Hanks, Fred L. Holmes, G. C. Sellery, and Lawrence C. Whittet) 
of this Society’s Executive Committee in addition to the two direc- 
tors of the libraries. The Joint Committee agreed to call in for the 
purpose of making a survey of the libraries two men who had had 
experience in handling complex library problems. The University 
Library brought Keyes De Witt Metcalf, director of the Univer- 
sity Library at Harvard, and the Historical Society selected Theodore 
C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate School at the University of Min- 
nesota and a former superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society. 

Dean Blegen and Mr. Metcalf, after carefully studying the back- 
grounds of the two libraries, came to Madison early in June to 
spend the greater part of a week here. They interviewed the Joint 
Committee, the division heads of each library, President Dykstra 
of the University, State Engineer Halbert, and State Architect 
Kirchhoff. They went about both libraries inspecting conditions, 
reading the stacks in chosen fields to see how effective book pur- 
chase had been, and they looked at all sites suggested for future 
expansion. They talked over budget figures, statistics of use, costs 
of building, and hundreds of other details. They then prepared 
a joint report (delayed a short time while Mr. Metcalf, at the 
behest of our State Department, flew to Peru to survey their 
National Library) which contains a clear analysis of the present 
situation and a well-reasoned series of recommendations for future 
action. 

In general the surveyors find both institutions shamefully over- 
crowded. The Library of the Historical Society, they think, is 
attempting to collect materials in too large a field. The University 
Library needs a much larger budget, including a doubling of its 
book budget at once, for it is falling behind libraries of many 
smaller and less important institutions, both in its book stock and 
in its facilities for faculty, graduate, and undergraduate use. The 
two libraries should have a common catalogue and should redefine 
their fields of collection so as to codrdinate better the work of their 
order departments. 
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To meet the undergraduate library needs of the University, a 
new building should be erected to house reserved-book reading 
rooms and a carefully selected undergraduate library of about 
50,000 frequently used books. The surveyors favor placing this 
library in the vicinity of Bascom Hall. To provide for additional 
stack space for both libraries, the surveyors recommend that the 
Historical Society erect an addition to its present building so as to 
fill in with book stacks the U-shaped court between the two present 
book-stack wings. Looking further ahead, the survey suggests an 
additional building for the Historical Society across the Lower 
Campus facing the present Library. The new structure would 
house our Museum on the main floor, our Newspaper Division in 
the basement, our Manuscript Division on the second floor, and 
the archives of the state government on the upper floors. 

The report of the surveyors in its general tenor found favor 
with the Executive Committee of this Society, and the Board of 
Curators at the annual meeting in October approved certain plans 
based upon it. The Board of Regents of the University voted 
$5,000 to begin putting the catalogues of the two libraries to- 
gether, and the “Union Catalogue of the Libraries of the State 
Historical Society and the University of Wisconsin” is now in 
course of construction. It is estimated that the author and title 
cards can be filed together within a year, but the tedious task of 
making the subject cards conform to a uniform system will take 
much longer. 

Frequent meetings of the Order and Catalogue divisions of the 
two libraries with the two directors have been held so as to re- 
adjust the fields of collection. As a result the Historical Society 
is giving up the fields of general periodicals, British history, and 
Latin American history, and is confining its collections to American 
history north of the Rio Grande with its chief emphasis, of course, 
on Wisconsin and the Middle West. The University Library is 
accepting the responsibility for developing the fields given up by 
the Society. 


We are deep in the midst of planning an extension to our pres- 
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ent building and are glad to report that filling up its U-court will 
practically double the capacity of the present stacks. The two 
libraries will be able to shelve an estimated 686,500 additional 
volumes and on one stack level space will be provided for enlarg- 
ing the public catalogue, for a bibliography room, and for a 
workroom to serve the two Catalogue divisions. The proposed 
stack construction, including the shelves, supports, and floors, will 
cost about $235,000, but since the building construction will be 
relatively simple, the total project should come to less than 
$500,000. 

It is hoped that the state legislature will include this project as 
part of its postwar building program. If this is done and if 
University plans for the first unit of an undergraduate library are 
carried through, both undergraduate and graduate library facilities 
at Wisconsin will have been greatly improved. Perhaps, then, 
the directors and staffs of both institutions will be able to meet 
with more aplomb the embarrassing question which arises daily 


under present conditions: “Where shall we put it?” 


FOR MANY YEARS the better historical magazines of America have 
been maintaining admirable standards of historical research. Na- 
tional and regional periodicals such as the American Historical 
Review, the New England Quarterly, the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review, the Journal of 
Southern History, and the Pacific Historical Re- 
view have been carefully edited and have made 
valuable contributions to the cause of historical 
scholarship. The better state historical magazines have been of 
similar use, and the Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, the North 
Carolina Historical Review, Minnesota History, and the Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly are only a few examples of first-rate state 
historical quarterlies. 

But while all of these magazines have carried historical articles 
based on sound research and often with a proud display of foot- 
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notes, critical and usually trustworthy book reviews, and sometimes 
an adequate budget of historical news, yet in most cases they have 
been edited with an eye for the trained professional historian. They 
have often paid little attention to the general reading public and 
have given scant thought to the problem of presenting historical 
material simply and lucidly, and with an emphasis on human 
interest which would appeal to a wider audience. 

A few years ago, we were set back on our heels with a jolt when 
we heard an intelligent layman comment upon one of the best 
edited and most beautifully printed of the Eastern historical quar- 
terlies. Our friend, who was a graduate of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, a former state senator, a discriminating 
collector of historical manuscripts, and a faithful reader of Harper's 
and the Aflantic, told us quite baldly that he found this particular 
historical magazine almost unintelligible. On examining the peri- 
odical again we could easily see what he meant. The articles kept 
close to the original manuscripts and documents from which they 
were written. A cold (and, we must confess, dull) factual ap- 
proach was the rule with a lofty assumption that the reader already 
knew the general historical background. Such a magazine, of 
course, may be suitable for professional historians or for a historical 
organization which is in effect a gentlemen’s private club. But 
we personally think that a historical society must have popular 
appeal if it is to have influence in its particular community. This 
is especially true, too, of a historical society which receives public 
money toward its support. 

The magazine of a state historical society, we think, should set 
for itself a high standard—to be as accurate as possible but at the 
same time to be as readable as possible. Such an aim is, of course, 
not easy to attain. Neither the usual Ph.D.-trained historian nor the 
ordinary local antiquarian can write worth sour apples. But it is 
the business of a state historical magazine to hold up standards 
not only of sound historical research, but also of effective presen- 
tation. We do not agree, however, with the Proceedings of the 
Vermont Historical Society for June, 1943, in thinking that it is 
legitimate for the historian to use the fictional approach. We will 
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not admit that it “is frequently possible to portray a historical 
situation more clearly through fiction than through factual ex- 
position,” as the editor of the Proceedings asserts, because we think 
that the fictional approach is almost certain to distort the historical 
situation and that well-written fiction can do nothing for history 
that well-written non-fiction cannot do. 

Good presentation of historical materials includes also effective 
typographical format—types and paper and, we feel very strongly, 
illustrations. Not long ago Carl Purington Rollins, the dis- 
tinguished printer to Yale University, commented upon the typo- 
graphical design of American historical magazines. With a few 
exceptions, he found them dowdy and dull, and he correctly 
assumed that most of them were not consciously designed but 
simply laid out by practical printers. State historical societies as a 
whole have had a very poor typographical record, especially when 
they have been subject to the vicissitudes of state printing with 
contracts awarded at short intervals to the lowest bidders. But 
even then we think that it is the job of the editor of such a 
magazine to give some consideration to typographical design. 
Though the state printing system may keep a society from secur- 
ing a really distinguished format, a little study of typographic 
problems will obtain acceptable and reasonably attractive work. 

Since we've been laying about us with a pretty heavy club, we'd 
better end by commending some recent improvements in historical 
magazines. We think that the American Historical Review’s new 
design is much superior to the old; the sewing of its signatures 
and the antique-finish paper make it far more readable. The Mss- 
sourt Historical Review is conducting a noble experiment with 
hand-drawn illustrations on cover and throughout the text, though 
it will never be easy to read until its signatures are sewed together 
instead of stapled. The colored cover (often using photographs) 
of Michigan History and the new cover for Pennsylvania History 
are steps toward better design for both quarterlies. We hope that 
we detect a stirring in the historical magazine field which will 
gain the journals more readers and greater influence. 





The Milwaukee Convention 


By MARCELLA KILLIAN 


SOCIETY was held at the Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee on 

September 16-17, 1943. About 125 people, many of them 
representatives from various county and local historical societies 
and museums throughout the state, as well as librarians, were 
present. 

The enthusiasm born at that first meeting in Green Bay was 
again kindled when the delegates gathered in the Red Room of the 
Pfister Hotel for Thursday’s session. Milwaukee, that great Wis- 
consin industrial city, was to be the theme of this year’s program. 
President William A. Titus, Fond du Lac, ably presided at the open- 
ing session, and addresses of welcome were given by John L, Bohn, 
acting mayor of Milwaukee, and Frederic Heath, president of the 
Milwaukee County Historical Society. 

After extending a cordial welcome, Mr. Heath reviewed the 
achievements of Milwaukee’s historical society which was incorpo- 
rated in 1935. He called special attention to the extensive Historical 
Museum which occupies the seventh floor of the new Milwaukee 
Courthouse and which “like salvation is free to all comers.” It is 
strictly a specialized museum for the preservation of Milwaukee 
city and county historical material and does not duplicate in any 
way the nationally famous Milwaukee Public Museum. Among 
the other projects mentioned by Mr. Heath was the restoration in 
Estabrook Park of the Kilbourntown homestead of Benjamin 
Church built in 1844 and the preservation in Wauwatosa of the 
century-old Lowell Damon House which came to the society as a 
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Miss KILLIAN, who attended the Second Annual Convention of the 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Milwaukee, is the secretary of the Water- 
town Historical Society and is especially interested in the activities planned 
for the Octagon House, its excellent museum. 
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gift. At the present time this active Milwaukee County Society 
is planning to erect a Solomon Juneau log cabin and trading post 
replica at the brow of the lake front bluff in Juneau Park. 

Following the welcome addresses William George Bruce, vener- 
able civic leader in Milwaukee, gave his recollections of “ Old Time 
Milwaukee.” Mr. Bruce pictured the growth of Milwaukee geo- 
graphically, socially, and politically, emphasizing and tracing the 
transition that has taken place from the early “ Manawaukee” 
(meaning pleasant or good land) which later became predomi- 
nantly German in its customs and institutions, to the present time, 
when a desire for American ideas and culture is manifested. 
Astounding is the fact that Milwaukee has absorbed more than 
thirty different nationalities. True it is the Germans outnumber 
all others, but most German institutions vanished, Mr. Bruce 
stated, during and after the first World War. Then came a 
gradual disappearance of hyphenated names such as “German- 
American Academy” and the “ Deutsches Dorf.” Most progressive 
of all was the adoption of the English language by the press 
indicating the preference of the younger generations for the papers 
written in this language. 

Frederic Heath, Milwaukee, spoke on “The Typewriter in Wis- 
consin.” The first typewriter, cumbersome and box-like with both 
white and black keys like a piano, was invented in 1868 by 
Christopher Latham Sholes in Charles Kleinsteuber’s machine 
shop at 322 West State Street, Milwaukee, which is now the Stag 
Hotel. A sentence selected from the morning paper, “ Now is the 
time for all good men to come to the aid of the party,” was struck 
out on the typewriter at the first public demonstration by Mr. 
Sholes. This line became immortal as a trial line as did the type- 
writer as an efficiency machine. An associate in this invention of 
Latham Sholes was James Dinsmore, later a pioneer editor of the 
Oshkosh True Democrat. 

Professor William B. Hesseltine of the History Department of 
the University of Wisconsin read an exciting paper on “The 
Potter-Pryor Duel” which roused keen interest in the assemblage. 
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The time was April, 1860, when the atmosphere of our nation was 
alive with the slavery and abolition problem. Roger Atkinson 
Pryor, Democrat, represented the aristocracy and institutions of 
the South. In John Fox Potter, Republican from East Troy, Wis- 
consin, was imbued all the Northerner’s hatred of slavery. The 
leaders of both sections occasionally engaged in fist fights and 
when matters became intensified now and then a Southern leader 
would challenge a Northern leader to a duel. 

When Pryor’s challenge to a duel was accepted by Potter, he 
had his second state that he would meet the offended Virginian 
in a closed room with bowie knives of equal size and weight and 
length of blade. Friends of Pryor said that Potter’s terms were 
vulgar, barbarous, and inhuman, and asked for other weapons. 
Before the arrangements for the duel were completed, the police 
of the District of Columbia placed both Potter and Pryor under 
arrest and released them under bonds of $5,000. When the two 
men took their seats in Congress again, they received congratu- 
lations from their supporters. Potter’s Republican friends agreed 
that Pryor had been made to appear ridiculous and laughed at 
Southern chivalry. The Democrats said that it was a scheme on 
Potter's part to gain publicity for reélection. After this and for the 
remainder of his life he was known as “ Bowie-Knife Potter.” The 
significance of the whole affair was the change that had come 
over the United States. “ The willingness to challenge and to accept 
challenge,” according to Professor Hesseltine, “had supplanted 
the old spirit of compromise.” Because the spirit of compromise 
was gone, a conciliation between the North and South could not 
be effected after the election of Abraham Lincoln, and the result 
was the Civil War. 

One of the high lights of the convention was a pilgrimage to 
historic points of interest in Milwaukee which began with a compli- 
mentary luncheon given by the Milwaukee County Historical 
Society and the Schlitz Brewing Company at the Schlitz “ Brown 
Bottle.” This guest hall, built to commemorate the pioneering of 
Joseph Schlitz which resulted in the use of the brown bottle as a 
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container to protect beer flavor from the harmful effect of light, suc- 
ceeds in recreating the warmth and friendliness of the inns of the 
Middle Ages. Mrs. Naylor Bendell, chairman of the county society’s 
committee in charge of the luncheon, added another bright note 
with her pretty peasant costume. 

Two o'clock and eighteen cars were ready to start on the twenty- 
three-mile pilgrimage. In the lead car, driven by Albert Schnabel, 
secretary of the Milwaukee County Historical Society, were two 
pioneer residents of Milwaukee, Mrs. Max Hottelet, 2348 North 
Terrace Avenue, and Francis Keene, Hotel Pfister, to whom the 
old landmarks brought back happy memories of their early days. 
Mrs. Hottelet is the daughter of Dr. Francis Huebschmann, who 
attended Solomon Juneau on his deathbed. Mr. Keene, who is 
eighty-seven, served as consul general to Italy for many years after 
his appointment in 1903 by his college classmate, Theodore Roose- 
velt. 

Slowly the convoy of cars drove by the old Linus N. Dewey 
octagon house (1855); the Milwaukee Turn Hall; the Stag Hotel, 
site of the Kleinsteuber machine shop where Sholes developed his 
typewriter; the Milwaukee Journal Building; and the marker on 
the site of Theodore Roosevelt's attempted assassination in 1912. 
What a coincidence that news of the death in Waupun Prison of 
John F. Schrank, perpetrator of the act, was being broadcast on the 
radio at this time! 

Then past the impressive buildings of Milwaukee’s Civic Center 
went the motorcade; on past the Public Library and Museum; the 
Wisconsin Club, former home of the great Alexander Mitchell, 
Milwaukee’s first banker and founder of the important railway 
system—the Milwaukee Road; past Marquette University (1880); 
over the Sixteenth Street Viaduct with its vista of docks, railroad 
yards, and defense plants; and then to Mitchell Park with its 
beautiful sunken gardens and the replica of Jacques Vieau’s cabin 
erected by the Old Settlers Club. 

The pilgrimage turned south eventually passing St. Josaphat’s 
Basilica (1898), the Heil Company plant manufacturing Army 
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THE RECEPTION AT KILBOURNTOWN HOUSE, ESTABROOK PARK 


Mrs. Haskell Noyes and Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook of the Colonial Dames chat 
with Mr. Frederic Heath, chairman of the Committee on Local Arrangements. 
Photograph by courtesy of the Milwaukee Journal. 
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trucks and the Nordberg Manufacturing Company’s Navy defense 
plant. Finally the grounds of St. Francis Seminary (1856) were 
reached, and the company left the cars to view St. Peter’s Church 
(1839), the first Catholic Church in Milwaukee which also served 
as the first Cathedral. Here the delegates rested while the Rev. 
Peter Leo Johnson gave the history of the old church which a 
century after its erection found a final resting place on the grounds 
of St. Francis Seminary. 

The historical caravan resumed its journey north along the shore 
of Lake Michigan, passing the Alexander Stewart House (1840), 
the George D. Dousman Warehouse (1838), the Cross Keys Hotel 
(1853), and the site of the Newhall House. Then along the 
beautiful Lincoln Memorial Drive the travelers saw the Coast 
Guard station, the beaches, and the Water Filtration Plant. Cut- 
ting west, they reached Estabrook Park and drew up at Kilbourn- 
town House. 

What a delightful reception there was! Ladies in hoop skirts, 
shawls, and bonnets greeted us and brought an early nineteenth- 
century atmosphere to this unique old home of Greek Revival 
architecture. The Benjamin Church House was built in 1844 and 
stood at North Fourth and Court streets. It had been sold to a 
wrecking company in 1939 when the Milwaukee County Historical 
Society went into action, had it moved to the park, restored with 
WPA funds, and furnished by the National Society of Colonial 
Dames of America in Wisconsin. And the Colonial Dames were 
welcoming us today; Mrs. Haskell Noyes, their president, being 
assisted by an energetic committee composed of Mrs. Arthur T. 
Holbrook, Mrs. Loyal Durand, Mrs. George Manierre, and Mrs. 
Alfred Wettstein. How the guests enjoyed examining the old rope 
bed with its homespun coverlet, and what joy there was in peer- 
ing into the old cupboards at the early china and silverware! Then 
one climbed cautiously up the circular stairway and into the upper 
rooms, where the ceilings were dangerously low. Out in the court- 
yard was a table loaded with cookies and coffee. How good was 
that coffee in the cool autumn air! 
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Returning to the Pfister Hotel the enthusiastic pilgrims pre- 
pared for another memorable part of the convention, the annual 
banquet, which was held in the Fern Room of the hotel. About 
135 people witnessed the folk dance festival directed by Miss 
Dorothy Enderis of the Milwaukee Public Schools. Miss Enderis 
introduced various groups, many of them from the settlement 
houses of Milwaukee. First came White Feather and his Indian 
dancers representing the Consolidated Indian Tribes of Milwaukee 
County. The rhythm of the water drum, the ankle bells, and soft 
moccasins filled the ball room, as the dances emphasized now the 
melancholy of primitive man, now his good nature and sense of 
caricature. White Feather explained that the beat of the Indian 
drum was based upon the human heartbeat. After the Indians came 
the Polish Mazur Dance Group with several spirited dances and a 
representation of a Polish wedding. They were followed by a 
Croatian group in beautifully embroidered costumes; by a Russian 
solo dancer; and by Hungarian dancers, whose slow and stately 
rhythms contrasted with some of the other groups. 

These dances made us understand the varied national back- 
grounds of Milwaukee, and those of us raised in Yankee com- 
munities appreciated the old and rich and colorful culture of the 
European groups. All of them have become good Americans, but 
it is desirable that they should retain pride in the dances and music 
of the Old Country. In that way too much standardization and 
mediocrity are avoided. | 

William M. Lamers, assistant superintendent of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools, in his original manner as toastmaster, did much to 
make the evening enjoyable. Then there was Samuel A. McKillop, 
veteran song leader of Milwaukee. Would that every convention 
had a McKillop! 

The one-act play, “A City for Josette,” was dramatically pre- 
sented by the Milwaukee Players, a group of young people who 
had grown up in the Milwaukee school system in which the recrea- 
tion department plays an extensive part. The romance to be found 
in the early settlers’ lives had an unusual interest for this audience. 
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Was it any wonder that the heart of the young seventeen-year-old 
girl, Josette, was filled with ecstasy when she knew that she would 
be part of Solomon Juneau's plans to build a city with lights and 
fine homes? In that city Juneau knew there would be a mayor. 
Possibly he would be the first mayor. The mayor would want a 
grand lady for a wife, and there would be a great wedding. 

And what a wedding that must have been! All of these expecta- 
tions were fulfilled after the marriage of Josette Vieau and Solomon 
Juneau, the two principal characters in the play. Chronicles tell us 
that the wedding took place in the old mission church at Green 
Bay. The wedding trip was made to Milwaukee in six bark canoes 
laden with wedding gifts and paddled by Indians. What an oppor- 
tunity for present-day pageantry such scenes afford! 

Friday morning’s program was devoted to the subject of collect- 
ing war records. Bernhard C. Korn, vice-president of the Milwau- 
kee County Historical Society and principal of Bay View High 
School, presided; John G. Gregory, Milwaukee, told of his experi- 
ences on the War History Commission during the first World War. 
Richard E. Krug, director of the Milwaukee Public Library and 
Martha B. Merrell, librarian of the Racine Public Library, outlined 
their plans for keeping records of the present war. Mr. Krug stated 
that men and women of the present are more conscious than were 
their predecessors of the fact that they are living in history-making 
times; and therefore the records of this war will be more complete 
than of the conflict twenty-five years ago. Miss Merrell explained 
that the plan of the Racine Library was formed in codperation with 
the County Council of Defense. They had followed the Manual 
sent to each County Council of Defense. Their newspaper clippings 
were to be kept in large manila envelopes with notations on the 
outside. This plan would also include proper card systems and 
indexing. 

The meeting was then thrown open to general discussion. Super- 
intendent E. P. Alexander of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
chairman of the Wisconsin War Records Commission, explained 
how that commission was set up, the type of records being collected 
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at the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, and the Manual prepared by 
the commission for the use of local societies. Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge 
of Waukesha reported that the Waukesha County Historical Society 
had been made the local war records committee and that they were 
keeping a loose-leaf roster and photographs of each contingent 
which leaves the county. Miss Dorothy Fenton of the Lawrence 
College Library at Appleton explained the newspaper index she 
has prepared for Outagamie County and the general division of 
labor between the Appleton Public and Lawrence College libraries. 

According to Miss Natalie Huhn, librarian of the Oshkosh Public 
Library, that library is keeping the key roster for Winnebago 
County, though there is a list and pictures at the Sawyer Museum, 
and the block leaders of the Office of Civilian Defense are also 
checking the master list. Miss Huhn emphasized the desirability 
of having more fhan one check on the roster, and Miss Merrell told 
of a similar arrangement in Racine. Harold T. I. Shannon said 
that at Green Bay the Brown County service officer keeps a com- 
plete and up-to-date roster which can eventually be turned over 
to the War Records Committee if desirable. There the committee 
has worked out a list of about eighty-one war agencies, has issued a 
loose-leaf Official War Diary to the executive officer of each agency, 
and is seeing that a history up to August 1, 1943, is written by 
this officer or an official historian that he appoints. Mrs. Lee Blood, 
also of the Green Bay committee, explained the subcommittee 
system used there to follow up the reports. 

Further discussion revealed that in the counties concerned (1) 
small routine expenses were being met by the county Office of 
Civilian Defense; (2) very few counties have the service officer 
who takes care of the roster in Green Bay; and (3) in every case 
the county war records committee tries to see that efforts at col- 
lecting records are codrdinated and that unnecessary duplication is 
avoided. The discussion was then formally closed, but small groups 
continued to exchange information and experiences until luncheon 
was ready. 
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Matthew S. Dudgeon, former director of the Milwaukee Public 
Library, presided at the luncheon meeting. He first recognized 
Harold T. I. Shannon who introduced resolutions of thanks to 
the various groups that had made the convention so successful, and 
they were unanimously adopted: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, we, the members of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
WISCONSIN and associated local societies have, these last two days, experi- 
enced and thoroughly enjoyed the famed hospitality of Milwaukee, the 
genial camaraderie of the Milwaukee County Historical Society, and the 
inspiration of its outstanding historical work, and 

Whereas, we are fully aware of the discouraging difficulties under which 
the convention committees had to work because of wartime restrictions 
and limitations, and 

Whereas, this has been a most successful, entertaining, and educational 
convention 

Be it resolved, That the thanks and appreciation of the STATE HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY and this convention be extended to the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee of the Milwaukee County Historical Society headed by 
Frederic Heath and Albert Schnabel; to Mayor John L. Bohn and the 
Milwaukee County Board of Supervisors; to the Schlitz Brewing Company, 
our host at luncheon; to the National Society of Colonial Dames of 
America in Wisconsin for a delightful reception; to Miss Dorothy Enderis 
and the talented young players, dancers, and musicians who presented the 
charming program of Thursday evening; and to the staff of Hotel Pfister 
who did so much to make us feel at home. 

Be it further resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted by 
the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY to the individuals and institutions named. 


Mr. Dudgeon also introduced Frederic Heath and Albert 
Schnabel, upon whose shoulders chiefly had fallen the labor of 
perfecting the local arrangements. 

Colonel George R. Howitt, director of the Wisconsin State 
Council of Defense, was then introduced and spoke on “Wisconsin 
at War.” He pointed out the state’s military contributions con- 
sisting of perhaps 200,000 men, her especially beloved Thirty- 
second Division, and her General Douglas MacArthur and Admiral 
William D. Leahy. He spoke of the efforts of industry and labor 
which had made Milwaukee and Wisconsin one of the great 
arsenals of the world. He paid tribute to the state’s plan for 
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rehabilitation of its men after the war and to the wisdom of 
setting up a fund of $6,000,000 for this purpose. Finally he dis- 
cussed the work of the Wisconsin State Council of Defense and 
suggested that the present situation shows that in the future the 
work of its Defense Corps will decrease and that of its Service 
Corps increase. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, the convention was formally 
closed. But some of the members went to visit the Milwaukee 
County Historical Society's Museum at the Milwaukee County 
Courthouse. Others attended a special meeting and exhibit of the 
Milwaukee County Genealogical Society in the Milwaukee Public 
Museum. Still others went to see the special traveling exhibition 
“Worth Fighting For” prepared by the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIE- 
TY and on display at the Chapman Library at Milwaukee-Downer 
College. But wherever the convention members went, they took a 
new interest in Milwaukee and saw it in a new light. 

The members of the Committee of Local Arrangements appoint- 
ed by the Milwaukee County Historical Society were: Frederic 
Heath, chairman; Albert Schnabel, executive secretary; Frederick C. 
Best; William George Bruce; Matthew S. Dudgeon; John G. Greg- 
ory; Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook; the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, St. 
Francis; Mrs. George M. Coke; Bernhard C. Korn; Dale Wilson; 
L. W. Herzog; Richard E. Krug; William L. Pieplow; Mrs. Naylor 
Bendell; Carl P. Dietz; Charles L. Aarons; and Dr. Ira Edwards. 

With the closing of the 1943 Convention another milestone of 
the STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY was passed. To those hundred 
members or more of the Society who were fortunate enough to be 
able to attend the Milwaukee meeting and enjoy the old-time 
Gemiithlichkeit of the people in that fine city, the convention was 
without doubt informative, recreational, and inspirational. 





Nicolas Boilvin, Indian Agent 
By P. L. SCANLAN 


ICOLAS BOILVIN, one of the early residents of Prairie du 

Chien, spent twenty years of his life on the Upper Mis- 

sissippi as an officer of the United States government— 

first as assistant, or subagent, on the Des Moines River and later 
as Indian agent, with his home and station at Prairie du Chien. 
Although his early life has never been fully revealed, Boilvin 
asserted repeatedly that he had spent more than forty years among 
the Indians. Born in Canada in 1761, he arrived, at the age of 
thirteen, in that part of the Illinois country which later became 
Missouri.’ At the close of the American Revolution he was back 
in Montreal, but in the summer of 1783 was employed by Patrick 
Sinclair, who had been high ranking British officer in the Indian 
country, to take charge of his farm near Detroit. On reaching that 
post, Boilvin decided to go farther west, and soon left for St. Louis.” 


Boilvin’s high standing with the Spanish at St. Louis was at- 
tested by his appointment in 1797 to carry valuable letters for 





THIS article written by Dr. P. L. SCANLAN, a vice-president and curator 
of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY and a well-known historian of 
Prairie du Chien, is based on a collection of letters he discovered in the 
War Dpartment in Washington, D.C., some years ago. Photostatic copies 
were secured through the courtesy of the Hon. Gardner R. Withrow and 
are on file with the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. Translations of 
Boilvin’s uncertain French with its erratic capitalization, phonetic spell- 
ing, and semilegible handwriting were prepared by the author’s daughter, 
the late Marian Scanlan. In presenting a set of translations to the Society 
she wrote, “ Despite inaccuracies and omissions, I believe that it is possible 
to understand the main course of thought and to appreciate the exasperat- 
ing, earnest personality of Nicolas Boilvin, whose repeated ‘je vous pris 
deme croire pour Lavie Daivouez poure mon devoir’ {I pray you to be- 
lieve me for life devoted to my duty} was not an empty phrase.” 

*The author’s genealogical notes on the Boilvin family, secured through correspondence 


with Boilvin descendants and other sources, are on file in the Scanlan Papers in the State 


Historical Society's Library. American State Papers: Public Lands (Duff Green ed., Wash- 
ington, 1843), 3:592. 


? Michigan Historical Commission, Collections, 39:66-67 (1915). 
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Lieutenant Colonel Don Carlos Howard, military commander of 
Upper Louisiana, to the Spanish plenipotentiary at Boston. This 
was an important and dangerous mission. On his return, Boilvin 
made application to the Spanish government for 800 arpents of 
land near Ste. Genevieve as compensation, maintaining he had 
lived twenty-four years in Spanish territory and never had received 
any favors from them. Testimony given on this occasion showed 
his familiarity with the Upper Mississippi as early as 1774. 

Although Spanish action on his request was favorable, the claim 
was not allowed at once and when the United States took over 
Louisiana, it rejected this claim and others for which Boilvin 
petitioned in 1803 and again in 1806.* The year his land claims 
were finally turned down, on April 6, 1806, he was made subagent 
for the Sac and Fox Indians, with headquarters on the Des Moines 
River.‘ 

Perhaps a word concerning the mode of appointing Indian agents, 
their duties, and the territory and nations over which they exercised 
control, would not be amiss. The President was, of course, the man 
who had the power of appointment, but the War Department also 
exercised that function. Meanwhile the governors of territories, 
appointed by the President, were—by virtue of their office—au- 
thorized to act as Indian agents, and often they too appointed men 
to act for them among the Indians. 

This division of authority was bad enough at best, but in Boilvin’s 
case it was aggravated by the fact that his station at Prairie du 
Chien was under Illinois jurisdiction and his Sac village post first 
under Louisiana and later under Missouri. Inevitably, there arose 
many unpleasant situations. 

In theory, the position of Indian agent was altruistic. The law 
appointed men to sponsor the Indians’ rights, much as it appointed 
guardians for minor children. The Indians were wards of the gov- 
ernment; and, as the original owners of the country, they had 
rights. The manner of dealing with them was to be guided by 
humane methods, but sometimes agents of the government and 


* Amer. State Papers: Public Lands, 3:319, 592. 
* Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 19:314-16 (1910). 
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often ordinary citizens defeated the best intentions of the govern- 
ment. 

Indian agents were sent to iron out difficulties arising between 

the whites and Indians or between different tribes. In their councils, 
the Indians met their fellow tribesmen and also the white men. 
Out of these councils, agreements or treaties were evolved. Too 
often the Indians lost their hold on their lands at these councils, 
either by purchase or conquest, receiving very litte benefit either 
way. It was evident that the white settlers would eventually acquire 
the Indian lands, despite the wishes of the natives. 
. The government strove to Christianize the Indians and to induce 
them to adopt the white man’s mode of life, but such efforts were 
doomed to failure. The policy of removing tribes from their usual 
habitat to some distant place did bring temporary peace insofar as 
it removed the Indians farther away from the white settlers, but 
the nations resisted the policy in almost every case. The establish- 
ment of missions and schools was costly and often was an entire 
loss to the government and the Indians as well. Too often the 
Indians preferred their old paganism to the religion of the white 
men, and quarrels among the different religious cults were confus- 
ing to the red men. 

Furthermore, the government tried to secure the friendship and 
good will of the Indians through fair dealings in trade. The estab- 
lishment of a system of government trading houses, or factories, 
was an altruistic plan, but private traders saw to it that this policy 
likewise brought disappointing results. The traders who furnished 
the Indians what their fancy called for, even whiskey, seemed 
their best friends; they had no means of evaluating the traders’ 
motives. Men whose sole purpose in trade was to acquire riches 
from the Indians, by fair or foul means, too often anticipated the 
desires of the Indians more rapidly and more effectively than the 
government. When the Indians resented their environment and 
found themselves the pawns of private traders and government 
alike, a garrison was placed in their midst, whether or not they 
favored such action. 
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Boilvin followed an illustrious tradition in his office. The ap- 
pointment of Indian agents in the Northwest had begun in 1779 
with George Rogers Clark’s wise selection of Major Maurice 
Linctot as Indian agent for the conquered lands of the Northwest 
Territory, especially for the Illinois settlements, with jurisdiction 
extending as far as Prairie du Chien. For a good many years after 
Major Linctot’s death in 1783, the Indians of the Prairie du Chien 
region received little notice from the government. The next Amer- 
ican agent, this time appointed specifically for Prairie du Chien, 
was John Campbell, selected December 9, 1807, by the Secretary 
of War. Following Campbell’s sudden death in 1808, there was 
a brief period during which Julien Dubuque acted as agent, with 
no apparent authority other than agreement with Campbell to 
act as deputy in the latter’s absence from his post. 

In November, 1808, Boilvin was transferred from his Des 
Moines subagency to the position of agent at Prairie du Chien.’ 
It was not until two years later, however, on March 14, 1811, that 
his appointment was confirmed.* Boilvin’s jurisdiction extended 
over no specific geographic area; rather, he was responsible for 
the good behavior of the numerous tribes who met annually at 
Prairie du Chien. In 1811 he estimated them at about 8,700 men, 
of whom the Sioux were predominant. His census at the end of 
1818 showed the tribes to number 7 bands of Sioux, 7 Foxes, 
8 Sac, 6 Winnebago, and 3 Menomini at Green Bay.’ 

For the years of Boilvin’s term as Indian agent at Praitie du 
Chien, he dominated the picture. Seldom was a man so well pre- 
pared or so diplomatic. His long service speaks well of his talents. 
Five Presidents, seven Secretaries of War, four governors, all were 
his superiors and all exercised authority over him and gave him 
advice. No serious Indian troubles arose except those occasioned 
by the War of 1812; even in this circumstance, the adoption of 
Boilvin’s unheeded suggestions might have kept the Indians neutral 
and prevented much cruelty toward the settlers. 


5 Mich. Hist. Com., Colls., 40:284-86 (1929). 

® Letter from Congressman Withrow, March 19, 1936, in the Scanlan Papers. 

TBoilvin Letters. Unless otherwise indicated, authority for the statements in the fe- 
mainder of this article is to be found in these letters. 
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Boilvin felt that the whole burden of caring for the Indians lay 
on his shoulders; their interests were his, and he maintained alike 
the respect of the tribes and the high officers of government, 
although his superiors frequently embarrassed him by neglect and 
by conflicting instructions. Boilvin was in periodic difficulty be- 
cause most of his accounts and reports were written in French and 
not in prescribed form. Clerks in the War Department left urgent 
messages untranslated for weeks, even months, while he and his 
aides awaited action. 

When Boilvin received his appointment and instructions, he 
received them directly from the War Department in Washington, 
to whom he was ordered to make official reports. In addition, he 
was expected to report to his local superiors, among whom were 
General William Clark of Missouri; Governor Ninian Edwards 
of Illinois; and the commanding officers and factor at Fort Craw- 
ford, who sometimes gave unsolicited help; and also to the Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs for the United States, Colonel Thomas 
L. McKenney. Subagents and interpreters he chose from practical 
men experienced in dealing with the tribes—Blondeau, Varoney, 
and Roc. Only under great pressure, late in his life, did he accept 
“political” appointees in his service, notably John Marsh and John 
P. Gates. 

From the time of his arrival to assume office until his death, 
Boilvin considered Prairie du Chien his permanent home. In 1809* 
he was made a justice of the peace for St. Clair County, Illinois, 
of which Prairie du Chien was then a part, and continued to serve 
when Crawford County, Michigan Territory, was organized. This 
appointment enabled him to perform marriages, certify legal docu- 
ments, and take depositions. 

He bought from the estate of John Campbell, his predecessor, 
a piece of property which he described as 


bounded on the south by the property of the Company of Mackinac, on 
the north side by the property of Mr. Dixon, and extends east and west 
from the river Mississippi to the bayou St. Friol. The improvements on 
it are: One house sixty feet front about twenty-five feet deep, covered 
with bark, one ditto new thirty feet by twenty-five, not quite finished. 


8 The commission is in the Museum Prairie des Chiens. 
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One kitchen and milkhouse, and two old buildings for stables, and a 
spacious garden about four acres fenced in with about 3,000 cedar posts: 
On the back part of the property is a small eminence which has always 
been considered as the most suitable place for a fort. 


Although the description is not very accurate, since no survey 
had been made nor any lines adjusted, it is recognizable as what 
was later designated as Main Village Lot No. 13, the site of the 
agency house. His claims to this lot and to another, No. 3, were 
presented to the land commissioner in 1820 and confirmed by the 
government.® 

Boilvin spent the early months of 1811 at Washington and 
while there earnestly advocated the adoption of certain measures 
to curb the growing influence of the British traders at his post 
and to win the friendship of the Indian tribes for the Americans. 
Among other things, he proposed the establishment of an 
American fort at Prairie du Chien, to be manned by two com- 
panies of soldiers. The garrison should not be allowed to trade 
with the Indians, rather, the soldiers should appease the Indians 
who might come to hold councils at Prairie du Chien and make 
them friendly to the United States. Presents distributed should con- 
sist of spirits, tobacco, salt, ammunition, paints, and such other 
articles as could be shared by each individual. This, he observed, 
pleased the Indians best and prevented jealousy over possession of 
such larger articles as blankets. 

He showed a complete familiarity with the Upper Mississippi 
region, noting that he had lived more than thirty years among 
the different tribes who dwelt along the river from St. Louis to 
the St. Peter’s River. Frequently during that time, he said, he had 
visited the six main tribes who gathered yearly at Prairie du Chien, 
or, as he wrote it, Dog’s Prairie. Because he felt incompetent to 
draw a map showing the geography of the country, he engaged a 
Nicholas King to make one for the Secretary of War.*° On this 
map were shown the different rivers emptying into the Mississippi 
and also the Indian villages with the number and nation of each 
and the names of the occupying tribes. 


® Amer. State Papers: Public Lands, 4:869, 873. 
10No trace has been found of this map. 
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Returning from Washington in the summer of 1811, Boilvin 
arrived at Dubuque’s Mines on July 10, accompanied by sixty 
men who had been hired to work the Dubuque lead mines. Here 
was trouble in the making. Although these men had a contract 
with Pierre Chouteau, administrator for Julien Dubuque’s estate, 
the Fox Indians were opposed to their landing, much less taking 
possession. The Indians claimed that Dubuque’s right to the 
mines held only during his lifetime. Both parties were threatening 
to fight, but Boilvin appeased the Indians by saying that the 
mines were to be worked in order to pay Dubuque’s debts. The 
chiefs agreed then to visit General Clark at St. Louis to present 
their grievances. 

Boilvin proceeded to Prairie du Chien, where he arrived on 
July 15. Here Joseph Roc, his interpreter, told him that the 
Sioux had come to Prairie du Chien and waited a long time for 
Boilvin to hold a council but finally left upon Roc’s promise to 
send them immediate word of Boilvin’s arrival. Another worry 
was the fact that the Prairie du Chien Indians had gone to visit 
their English father at Detroit. American supplies and medals for 
the Indians were not on hand, although the Indians had been 
promised American medals to replace the English ones surrendered 
to Captain Pike many years earlier. 

Every day during the summer and fall he was in constant coun- 
cil with the Indians, for the times were disturbed. War between the 
United States and Great Britain was expected, and the British 
traders under the leadership of Robert Dickson were illegally 
bringing into American territory large quantities of goods to 
supply the Indians with presents far in excess of what Boilvin was 
able to distribute. Boilvin stopped several parties of Menomini, 
Foxes, and Sac from going to visit the English at Detroit. He 
reported that he had induced them to drink the health of their 
American father, and he had given them tobacco and ammunition. 

The winter of 1811-12 was severe. One hundred lodges of 
Sioux died of starvation. Boilvin himself would have starved, he 
reported, had he given up all he had. The British traders did not 
atrive in time, and he had no supply to give the Indians. When 
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the British traders did come, they induced many of the Indians to 
go to Mackinac. 

Governor Howard of Missouri persuaded Boilvin to take certain 
chiefs to Washington to visit the President in the summer of 1812. 
Boilvin left Prairie du Chien about June and left St. Louis in July 
with five Sioux chiefs, three Iowa, and two Winnebago. He learned 
on the way that war had been declared on June 18. Immediately 
he wrote, asking instruction, probably expecting orders to turn 
back, but continuing by way of Cincinnati and Pittsburgh. In 
August, he was in Washington, but in September at Pittsburgh 
on his way back to St. Louis where he was badly needed to keep 
the Indians quiet in the absence of General Clark who was in 
Washington. He remained at St. Louis for the next two years, a 
return to Prairie du Chien being too hazardous to undertake in the 
face of Indian and trader hostility. Returning up the Mississippi, 
Boilvin’s Indian wards under his subagent, Maurice Blondeau, 
were in great danger from the settlers, as the whole country was 
up in arms. 

While Boilvin was doing his best to retain the friendship of the 
tribesmen of his agency, his next door neighbor, Robert Dickson, 
was using all his influence to enlist the Indians against the Ameti- 
cans and for the British. Dickson, who lived on the lot adjoining 
the agency house at Prairie du Chien for many years, was a Scotch 
trader and a British partisan who some years before had organized 
the British traders into a company with its main post at Prairie du 
Chien. Dickson’s sentiments were not unusual; he represented 
the ideas of most of the traders at Prairie du Chien in his time. 

When Boilvin left Prairie du Chien June 1, 1812, to go to 
Washington with Indian chiefs, he realized how serious was the 
situation facing the Americans. Dickson’s company had twice run 
the American embargo in the last three years, bringing goods to 
the Upper Mississippi by way of the Fox-Wisconsin and the Ohio- 
Mississippi routes valued at about $50,000 and $10,000, distribut- 
ing the latter among the Indians at a total loss to himself. Dick- 
son may have been at Prairie du Chien when Boilvin left for 
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Washington. He knew the purpose of Boilvin was to secure the 
friendship of the Indians and he proposed to defeat this aim. 
Hastily, he gathered together 130 warriors—Sioux, Menomini, and 
Winnebago—and set out for Mackinac, where he arrived before 
July 1, 1812." 

The year 1813 opened with a strenuous effort by the American 
Indian agents to prevent the Indians from going to the aid of 
the British. General Clark advised Boilvin to remove the friendly 
Indians to the Missouri River in order to keep them away from 
British influence and out of the pathway of unfriendly Indians. 
At first this measure seemed successful, but soon war broke out 
between the Sac-Fox group and the Osage, and the former insisted 
on returning to their old haunts. 

In February Indian runners from Chicago with wampum and 
the promise of a pipe were sent to each nation on the Mississippi 
River, carrying to all the invitation of the British to visit Chicago 
and then get arms and ammunition and presents. At this juncture, 
Boilvin sent Blondeau to Prairie du Chien, and other runners, in- 
cluding Auguste Ange, elsewhere to find out what was going on. 
In February, Blondeau relayed the news from Prairie du Chien as 
reported to him by a number of Sac, Foxes, and Miami. The 
British, they said, were on their way to the post with artillery; 
Jacob Franks’s nephew, John Lawe, was gathering Indians there 
for the British cause, and these Indians were pillaging the place; 
and, because the Winnebago had killed two Fox Indians, these two 
tribes were at wat. 

Conditions at Prairie du Chien were so uncertain that the 
principal inhabitants of the village—Rolette, Faribault, Fisher 
among others—sent a petition to the commanding officer at 
Mackinac, asking the protection of the British government. Dick- 
son, Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the British, was in 
Chicago until April, 1813, but there remained at Prairie du Chien 
a company of militia under Captain Dease which Dickson had 
organized the year before. 


4% Wisconsin Historical Society, Collections, 12:141 (1892). 
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During the summer, messages were sent back and forth be- 
tween Prairie du Chien and St. Louis. One of these letters, written 
by Jean Marie Cardinal, Jr., upon the inducement of Le Jeune 
Homme, a Fox chief, was carried by Red Wing, of the Sioux 
nation. Another Indian who was useful to the Americans was a 
son of the Yankton chief, Le Grand Sierure. Messengers sent by 
Boilvin that fall were captured by the Sac Indians, and the 
letters and papers they carried turned over to the commanding 
officer at Mackinac. In January, 1814, Boilvin learned that the 
friendly Indians whom he had removed to the Osage tribes a year 
earlier were threatening to make war on the latter, or to return 
to the Mississippi in the spring. 

One hopeful event was the organization by General Clark of an 
expedition to Prairie du Chien for the purpose of establishing a 
fort. General Clark led the troops in person, and Boilvin accom- 
panied him, taking his family with him. When his hired man 
Sandy discovered the red coats approaching Fort Shelby (Prairie 
du Chien) on Sunday morning, July 17, 1814, Boilvin went 
aboard the gunboat “General Clark” to offer his services in 
manning the guns.* In a letter from St. Louis in September, 
Boilvin told with some bitterness and chagrin the story of the 
capture of Fort Shelby. He wrote that he had not reported to the 
Secretary of War at once, as that might have offended General 
Clark. The boast of a “ great fort” erected in twenty days and gar- 
risoned with sixty men so far from a wood supply -seemed 
ridiculous to Boilvin. The idea of a gunboat commanded by a 
tanner and supplied with only two days’ provisions (St. Louis was 
600 miles away) showed poor leadership. At the close he wrote, 
“ My heart is wrung with grief.” 

Two years earlier Boilvin had requested the Secretary of War 
to give him 200 men and instructions to take Prairie du Chien; 
now all was lost. Boilvin was humiliated and depressed by the dis- 
grace of Americans’ surrendering their fort to the British and 


12 For a detailed account of Prairie du Chien in the War of 1812, see Scanlan, Prairie 
du Chien: French, British, American (Menasha, 1937), 116-22. 
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endangering St. Louis. In addition to his great official disappoint- 
ment, Boilvin had been obliged to leave his wife and three small 
children at Prairie du Chien, as he was on board the gunboat when 
it went down the river. His home had been looted and his live- 
stock stolen by the Indians. 

Notice of the treaty of peace between the United States and 
England was sent up the Mississippi from St. Louis by General 
Clark in May, 1815. At Little Maquoqueta the messengers met 
Foxes carrying the same notice to Rock River, relayed by letters 
from Captain Duncan Graham of the British army, late of Prairie 
du Chien. Captain Bulger, British commanding officer at Prairie 
du Chien, was later accused by the Americans of having know- 
ingly sent Indians against Fort Madison on the Iowa side of the 
Mississippi after peace was signed. One of the biggest Indian 
battles of the region was fought at the Sink Hole near Fort Madi- 
son on May 24. The very day of that battle, Bulger evacuated and 
burned the fort at Prairie du Chien and carried off all the guns and 
equipment. At that he said the Indians were left better supplied 
than ever before. 

There had been great British trade activity during the war years. 
In 1814 the British had sent to Wisconsin thirteen canoe-loads of 
goods, as presents, including about 1,800 blankets. Duncan 
Graham delivered to the Indians at Rock River in 1815 presents 
of ten barrels of gun-powder and twenty fuses. The day after 
Captain Bulger left Prairie du Chien, he met a bateau carrying 
Indian presents, for which he arranged the distribution. Moreover, 
when Bulger reached Mackinac, he arranged that Captain Thomas 
G. Anderson be sent to Prairie du Chien with two additional 
bateaux of presents. Despite Anderson’s announcement to the 
Indians at Prairie du Chien on August 3 that the war was over 
and his recommendation that they should remain at peace, other 
British traders continued to incite the Indians against the Ameri- 
cans. Anderson’s mission forestalled Boilvin’s advice that British 


traders from Mackinac should meet with him to council with the 
Indians. 
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Boilvin hastened to set out for the Upper Mississippi, feeling 
that General Clark’s plan to send a large army would revive the 
conflict with the Indians. “I would wish that I go as a simple per- 
son in order not to lose the influence which I have always had 
with the tribes,” he wrote. With his family he left St. Louis, Av- 
gust 1, 1815; when he got to Rock Island, the Sac and Foxes sent 
chiefs to meet him. Chiefs Lalotte and Black Hawk sent twenty 
soldiers to bring him to them to hold a council. For two and a half 
days he was in council with them, each day as long as eight hours. 
Then the chiefs advised him to go to Prairie du Chien, where the 
Foxes, Sioux, Menomini, and Winnebago were awaiting his arrival. 
They assured him of their confidence that he had never lied to them. 

Governor Clark feared some accident might befall Boilvin, but 
Governor Edwards urged him to go. Feeling it was his duty, 
Boilvin proceeded to Prairie du Chien, arriving September 1. Here 
he met 6,000 Indians in a council from which he sent the Secre- 
tary of War five pipes intended by the Indians as tokens of peace. 

He wrote in October: 


I am now here at the Mercy of these Indians, without provisions, when 
plenty ought to have been Sent from St. Louis, it is lucky for me that 
their Former Confidence in me Still exist—With Support from Govern- 
ment I can easily Conduct them according instructions I will receive in 
future which will be punctually executed—They Often Speak Highly of 
the President of the U. States Thanks him for the existing peace & the 
hope he will fulfill his promises to them. . . . 

In few Months I shall see about 10,000 Indians, to hear the paroles 
of their American Father 1 have not a Morcel to give them which 
depresses [?] the influence of the United States with Indians—when a 
Number of them will proceed to Fort Drummon on Lake Huron to 
receive a Quantity of Goods from the British Government. . . . 

I hope that you will order Supplies to be Sent to St. Louis early in the 
Spring, to do away the Idea, they Have that the Americans always 
intend to deceive them. 


Some of Boilvin’s jurisdictional difficulties came to a crisis dur- 
ing these conferences. His return to Prairie du Chien had ante- 
dated the arrival of John W. Johnson, United States factor, by 
nearly nine months; it antedated that of the army by ten months. 
Yet on six occasions Johnson had signed treaties as Factor and 
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Indian Agent.* This assumption of authority was then checked, 
and Johnson never again claimed Boilvin’s prerogatives, After the 
establishment of Fort Crawford in 1816, disputes arose between 
Boilvin and the military authorities. One bone of contention was 
their destruction of rejected supplies, which Boilvin begged in 
vain to have turned over to him for Indians in dire need of food. 
Another grievance was over the choice of other Indian agents. 
In 1813, in connection with the extension of authority of Pierre 
Chouteau, agent to the Osages, he had declared that the wealthy 
commercial interests were bringing about the ruin of the govern- 
ment. Two other appointees whose presence and conduct among 
the Indians were to embarrass Boilvin were Major Ben O'Fallon, 
temporarily at Prairie du Chien in the summer of 1817 as agent to 
the Sioux, and Thomas Forsyth, subagent for the Sac and Foxes 
with headquarters at Rock Island. 

The year 1816 was a strenuous one for Boilvin. Arriving at 
Prairie du Chien from Washington in January, he was engaged 
all summer in councils and treaties. Three times he went from 
Prairie du Chien to St. Louis and back, serving as moderator all 
along his course, as well as at the terminal points. Intertribal as 
well as American-Indian relations were complex. The faith the 
Indians had in Boilvin enabled him to bring peace, but there were 
constant difficulties as the long journal of his councils sent to the 
War Department shows. Extracts from the speeches of two 
Indian chiefs show the confused and troubled state of mind in 
which the tribes found themselves following the war. 

Red Wing attested to his American allegiance which dated 
back to Boilvin’s “opening a free road from our villages even to 
the Great Lodge of the Great American chief.” He had with- 
stood the pressure of the British who continued to offer his tribes- 
men presents and medals and who even carried his little son to 
Mackinac as a hostage to compel him to go to the British trading 
post there. “ We have remained without presents and the traders 


% This had been Johnson’s title before the war, so his continued use of it, although dis- 
Pleasing to Boilvin, and confusing, is understandable. 
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are forbidden to give us anything and all my village is being per- 
mitted to die of starvation.” 

The speech delivered at Prairie du Chien, August 20, by 
Wabasha, “King of the Sioux Nation,” was a masterpiece of 
diplomacy. He addressed Major Willoughby Morgan, command- 
ing officer of Fort Crawford, as well as Boilvin, who had just 
returned from almost three months’ deliberations in St. Louis. 
The dignity of a defeated leader is in his first words. Reproached 
by the Americans as being British in sympathy and slow to come 
to the council of the Americans, Wabasha replied that he had not 
reproached the Americans in the council, although they had built 
forts on his lands without permission, thereby causing much dis- 
satisfaction among his people. He himself was accepting the 
Americans’ word that these forts were to protect the Indians, not 
drive them off. Boilvin must have winced under the truth of 
Wabasha’s words: “He [Boilvin} brings the word of the great 
chief of the Americans, our great father, today. And I believe that 
he has the right to be sad because all the nations are deceived on 
all the promises which were made to them, and all that reflects 
upon him.” 

Wabasha had had “business” which delayed him: he had gone 
to Mackinac. 


You wish to know what I did at Mackinac. I am going to say this to 
you: I have made my adieux to a father who has always treated me 
well and to say to him that he will never see me at his house, that | 
have taken another path and that I shall not leave it; they wished to give 
me fine clothes, a beautiful medal; and I sent everything back to them, 
saying, “I take this medal from my neck to put on another from another 
father. I do not know whether he will treat me as well as you. Keep 
your flag because it is fitting that another should flutter in my village.” 
Thus I have made my adieux. They clothed all my warriors and chiefs, 
women, and children, but as for me, I have come with this old garment. 
However, when any Englishman shall come to the post of my lodge, I 
shall open it up to him as you did. I am polite and hospitable at home. 
He did not speak to me at all of war. This is the result of my voyage to 
Mackinac.... That is the reason that no one is to call me English any 
longer, since I gave my heart to the Americans. I should not wish to ask 
anything of you, since you bring nothing with you. You come none the 
less our friend. Some day our great father will recognize us and he will 
send us something. Give us traders this year and we will trade with 
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them as we ought. They will not go about worthy of compassion; thus 
our father will see that we have a desire to do right. 


Boilvin’s last council for 1816 was at Rock River, Septem- 
ber 10, in the presence of Colonel William Lawrence, command- 
ing officer of Fort Armstrong. These Indians were afraid to go to 
St. Louis, fearing punishment, but Colonel Lawrence promised to 
conduct them safely in the spring, and Boilvin reassured them that 
no harm would come to them. This problem out of the way, 
Boilvin reported to St. Louis. 

His October 13 letter to the Secretary of War suggests the 
responsibility attendant upon his summer’s work: 


By this mail the Counsils held with Indians at the prairie du chien 
& Rock River will be forwarded written in French as I am unable to 
write in English by Which you will have a full Knowledge of the 
Intentions of the Indians towards the Government, so that they may be 
Kept favorable & brot to the Cultivation of Land as it is the intention— 
& they never can be conducted unless they fear the nation under whom 
[whose] subordination they are to live... . 

The appearant misunderstanding existing between the Indians & 
Government depends Solely on the Interpreters who deceives their em- 
ployers & are the cause that Government remains ignorant of the intention 
of the Indian tribes, since they themselves being also ignorant of the 
good intentions of Government exclaim loudly that they are deceived— 
As to myself I stand in a very different light with these people being 
fully acquainted with the tribes & their language, & when at my Knowl- 
edge I have already used my endeavours to put a stop and shall continue 
to do so, being convinced it will have a bad effect some day or other—I 
am now leaving this for the Prairie in my Situation with a Small Canoe 
and not a Pipe of Tobacco to appear before Indians, which no doubt will 
depress the influence of Government in the eyes of Indian Tribes and 
to Whom may this be attributed but to the man who has in this place 
the management at their discretion & Sole Conduct of Indian affairs—I 
hope to bring at St Louis the Principal Chiefs of the different Tribes 
Vz: Sioux, Foxes, Sacs, Manomines, & Winebagoes to ratify the treaty with 
real interpreters, They also are ready to proceed to Washington should 
the President & yourself wish to see them, to explain themselves & con- 
clude an eternal peace. 


By the end of 1816 Boilvin’s special council duties were con- 
cluded. For the ensuing six months he was able to resume the 
ordinary duties of his office at Prairie du Chien. For instance, in his 
Capacity as justice of the peace he performed a marriage cere- 
mony for Joseph Rolette and Marguerite Dubois.** Further, Boilvin 

4 Office of Crawford County register of deeds, Prairie du Chien. 
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or his friend Nicolas Jarrot may be credited with the invitation 
extended to the Rev. Marie-Joseph Dunand to visit Prairie du Chien 
and accepted by him in the spring of 1817. During Father 
Dunand’s thirty-day stay, Boilvin acted as sponsor for the daughter 
of his neighbor, Robert Dickson. Apparently some of the scars 
of war were healed. 

Boilvin wrote the Secretary of War a long letter on Febru- 
ary 4, 1817, part of which follows: 


..» I have already detailed all the councils held with all the Mississippi 
tribes and sent it in French to Mr. Monroe, Secretary of State, to com- 
municate to you after translation into English, in order to give you a 
fair idea of the Indians who inhabit the Mississippi and all this vicinity 
as far as the region of Michigan Territory. In this all the government 
knows my status with all these nations and the influence I have acquired 
during the forty years I have been among them. They are ill disposed 
toward the United States government, according to the speeches, because 
of the change toward them every year. I opened for them a path which 
was never known before when I took them from Prairie du Chien to lead 
them three times to Washington and from there the President sent me 
on to all the cities as far as Boston in order to show them the power of 
the United States and teach them the arts of war [should be peace?]} and 
especially the general principles of agriculture; after their return to 
Washington the President gave them instructions as to how they should 
act to be friends with their brothers the Americans. The promises which 
were made them at Washington I have not ceased to maintain and to 
repeat to them his word. I have always been in good standing with the 
government and I am still ready to do everything in my power for the 
good of the government if the same confidence is placed in me which I 
had before the war. The Indians would still be happy if they recognized 
only the Americans for their father. . . . 


Correspondence on the subject of finances proving unsatisfac- 
tory, Boilvin received permission of Governor Edwards to go to 
Washington to settle his accounts. He set out from St. Louis in 
June. General Clark had disputed some of his bills. It was re- 
vealed, however, that the Secretary of War had twice given Boilvin 
the privilege of using his own discretion in the purchase of Indian 
presents: first, on March 20, 1811, just six days after Boilvin’s first 
appointment; later, on July 15, 1815, when he was returned as 
agent to Prairie du Chien. This would show that Boilvin had not 
abused his trust as agent. 
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How long he was in Washington on this occasion is not cer- 
tain. Evidently he spent the summer there and maybe the winter, 
although the Secretary of War told him in September that he 
might return to his post. There are no further letters available 
until May, 1818, when he wrote from St. Louis. In June he was in 
Prairie du Chien. That his family had remained in Prairie du Chien 
is indicated by the fact that his youngest son was born in Prairie 
du Chien in December, 1817. 

In the summer of 1818 Boilvin was approached by agents of 
the notorious Carver land claim, who asked that he endorse the 
demand. The Rev. Samuel Peters, an Episcopal minister, had been 
in Prairie du Chien in 1817, laying the groundwork for the 
Carver claim. By reason of his Washington absence, Boilvin did 
not tangle with Peters directly, but General Clark had advised 
Boilvin not to endorse the claim or try to influence the Indians. 

On December 1, 1818, Boilvin wrote Calhoun, who had suc- 
ceeded Crawford as Secretary of War, in French, as he knew 
Calhoun understood the language “ perfectly well” and French 
was the only language familiar to Boilvin. The Indians, he said, 
were naturally good, but agents of the Mackinac Company had 
tried to introduce discord among them through jealousy of the 
factory and the agents of the Indian department. Boilvin had © 
stopped them from going to the Red River and Detroit. “I gave 
them liquor to drink to the health of their American father, also 
tobacco and food. They are much pleased with the forge and the 
blacksmith shop at Prairie du Chien.” 

Again he reminded the Secretary of War that at Prairie du 
Chien, his place of residence, he was surrounded by five nations 
of the Sioux, the Winnebago, Menomini, Foxes, and Sac, all of 
whom were in the habit of visiting him in the spring and then 
later in small parties in the summer. It seemed necessary to give 
the Indians presents every year or else to maintain two companies 
of brave soldiers in order to keep the savages in awe and prohibit 
the soldiers from trading with the Indians. 
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The years 1819 to 1821 were characterized by several intertribal 
wars, and at least one serious threat to American safety. On the 
last day of 1818 Boilvin reported a war in progress between 
the northern Sioux and Chippewa, and unrest among the allied 
Sac and Foxes. In the spring of 1819 he reported to the Secretary 
of War a plot among the Winnebago and other Indians to destroy 
all American forts. However, the Sioux chief Wabasha had promised 
to come to the aid of the whites with sixteen lodges of warriors 
to protect Prairie du Chien. Boilvin considered the danger so 
imminent that he sent his wife and children to St. Louis and also 
sent word to Green Bay that Colonel Henry Leavenworth, coming 
with considerable force to establish an American fort at St. Peter's 
River, might be notified to be on his guard. The arrival of these 
troops at Prairie du Chien, June 30, may well have averted an 
Indian outbreak. 


In addition to his military mission, Colonel Leavenworth brought 
from Governor Cass commissions for officers to be inducted for 
control of the newly erected Crawford County. In the agency house 


Boilvin, as justice of the peace, swore in these new officers. After 
Leavenworth went on to St. Peter’s, Boilvin went to St. Louis, 
where his wife had become critically ill. Upon his arrival, Boilvin 
reported the Indians at peace as far north as St. Peter’s River. 
For almost six months from this time Boilvin seems to have 
written no letters to the War Department. He may have thought 
writing useless. Frequently be complained of receiving no. answers 
from the Secretary of War, and his urgent teport on the Winnebago 
danger, dated March 1, 1819, bears a War Department endorse- 
ment: “Translated and submitted to the Secretary May 22.” This 
would suggest that Boilvin had reason to despair of prompt action. 
By June 17, 1820, he was much taken up with Indian affairs, 
executing the orders of Governor Clark to send him a full account 
on the subject of the Winnebago who killed two soldiers at Fort 
Armstrong. Boilvin sent the Winnebago chiefs and fifteen men to 
hunt the murderers and bring them to him. Colonel Leavenworth, 
going from St. Peter’s to Rock River, also on the quest of the 
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murderers, reached Prairie du Chien on May 7 and shortly after 
met Boilvin coming to Prairie du Chien. Leavenworth wished to 
pursue the Indians, but Boilvin had faith in their word and was 
willing to wait at Prairie du Chien. After going as far as Rock 
Island, Leavenworth changed his policy, started upriver with two 
boats and forty men, overtook Boilvin, and went with him to wait 
at Prairie du Chien. 

After a sixteen-day search, the Winnebago had succeeded in 
capturing the murderers of their tribe. True to their promise, they 
brought these men to Boilvin’s house and released them to him. 
Thereafter, 100 more Indians appeared, demanding that the 
murderers be turned loose. Boilvin expected to release the prisoners 
to Governor Clark, but Colonel Leavenworth insisted upon taking 
them in charge. Boilvin counciled with the Winnebago on June 10 
and the following day took part in the trial of the accused, con- 
ducted by Colonel Leavenworth and three justices of the peace. 
In his report of the incident, Boilvin blamed Dickson and other 
men from the Red River for stirring up trouble. 

Boilvin wrote from Prairie du Chien on August 14, telling of a 
recent request from Governor Cass that the war begun by the Sac 
and Foxes against the Sioux be ended in the name of mercy. Boilvin 
sent runners to the chiefs of several tribes to meet in a grand 
council at Prairie du Chien. Although he had planned to leave 
Prairie du Chien, his departure was now delayed by Governor 
Cass’s arrival and by the urgent business of settling this intertribal 
war. Some of the principal chiefs were then eager to go to Wash- 
ington to visit the Great Father, something impossible until a 
treaty favorable to the United States had been concluded. 

Early in September Boilvin addressed a council of Sioux, Sac 
and Foxes and Winnebago, reminding them that he had resided 
among them many years; that he had known their manners, customs, 
and deportment during all those years; and that he had always 
given them good advice. He had opened the road to their good 
Father with whom they had shaken hands in good faith in Boilvin’s 
presence. The President had taken them into his house and showed 
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pleasure to see his red children who had journeyed so far to see 
him. Boilvin pleaded that their Great Father pitied them and 
wanted them to be at peace with each other. 

From St. Louis on September 27 Boilvin wrote that he had sent 
a copy of council to Secretary Calhoun in pursuance of orders by 
Governor Cass. From Prairie du Chien on February 4, 1821, 
Boilvin wrote that the preceding autumn he had gone down to St. 
Louis with Colonel Leavenworth to turn over the two Indians who 
killed the soldiers at Fort Armstrong. But another soldier had 
been killed by the Indians near the fort. This new outrage 
had compelled Boilvin to set out in the winter for his post. He 
got as far as lowa River, where he built a house to store his goods 
and left them in charge of thirty tents of Sac and Foxes and five 
lodges of Winnebago. Apparently he went on foot from there 
to Prairie du Chien. The snow was three feet deep, and he had 
plenty of trouble. 

On his arrival, most of the Winnebago were at Prairie du Chien 
to meet him. They told him they had marched fourteen days to 
find the murderer and said they were determined to live at peace 
with the Americans. Boilvin decided to turn the culprit over to 
the army that he might be brought to Fort Armstrong for trial 
by civil authorities. By the first of June all the nations were 
at peace. 

A letter written at St. Louis on June 19 was full of his troubles. 
An account with Madame Jarrot and other losses in. the War 
of 1812 were still unpaid; two $300 drafts were in dispute—one 
from Governor Edwards, the other charged against Boilvin be- 
cause not properly signed. All this pointed to the necessity of 
leaving his family in misery. Many deaths at Prairie du Chien 
had resulted from the severe winter and from lack of provisions. 
Indian troubles were unceasing. The Indians blamed the whites 
for letting them starve. Other agents had been given goods for 
Indian presents, while Boilvin, in the midst of Indian troubles, the 
only agent at his post, had received only his bare salary and 
the services of an interpreter and blacksmith for the Indians. Gov- 
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ernor Clark was temporarily out of office, and Boilvin wished 
permission to visit Washington in the fall to discuss Indian business. 
From January to May 21 he had received no salary and so would 
draw on Calhoun for such amount as he would authorize. Because 
the Indians disliked to have him away from his post so long, he 
was about to start for Prairie du Chien. He was still in St. Louis 
but ready to set out “in a few days.” He had not even a pipeful 
of tobacco, yet the Indians all along the river and likewise the 
Winnebago at Prairie du Chien, awaiting news, would all expect 
presents. 

On January 22, 1822, he wrote that he had seen all the tribes 
between Prairie du Chien and St. Louis and had counseled them 
not to go to war. Again his letter was a recital of troubles. The 
Sac and Foxes and Cherokee had gone against the Osage and had 
taken many Panis prisoners. Boilvin would not go to Washington 
to present their conduct. The Indian murderers, two Winnebago 
and one Sioux confined at Kaskaskia, had been allowed to escape; 
must he re-capture them? Colonel McKenney blamed him for 
not patronizing the factory, although the factory had no wheat, 
no tobacco, no whiskey. It was necessary to make a living for his 
dear little chidren, five in all, motherless now. The oldest boy, 
aged fifteen, he wished Calhoun to send “to the academy to make 
of him a good soldier.” 

On January 29 he wrote that he would start for Prairie du Chien 
as soon as possible.. Conditions were bad again. He had just learned 
that a Winnebago chief at Rock River was unfriendly and was 
trying to raise a war party against the United States in the spring. 
That band were all young men who had deserted the older chiefs 
and were bent on mischief. They should be removed from white 
settlements. Almost all the Indian nations were in a state of war, 
3,000 warriors under arms. 

On February 8, still at St. Louis, he submitted estimates for the 
first six months of the year. The entire bill was $2,240; he esti- 
mated $1,000 would be needed to satisfy the Indians. He protested 
the government’s order forbidding him to make presents to Indians 
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under the jurisdiction of other agents, even when these tribes visited 
Prairie du Chien. The same principles prevail to keep Indians in 
submission, he wrote, and to preserve their confidence and friend- 
ship, as are essential to the relationships of white men. 

He received word on May 13 that Colonel James Johnson and 
his associates were to have peaceful possession of the mines near 
Fever River, and that he was to meet Colonel Johnson relative to 
this matter. Because the government had neglected to pay $845 
due him, he had to have money in order to make the trip to Fever 
River and Prairie du Chien; therefore he had made another draft. 
Upon his return to Prairie du Chien, he guaranteed, he would not 
depart from economy. 

Because Forsyth, the agent at Fort Armstrong, had not been 
able to pacify the Indians unaided, Boilvin, in company with 
Colonel Morgan, held council with the Sac and Foxes on Fever 
River, June 14, on the subject of Colonel Johnson’s license from the 
government to work the mines. At this council an agreement was 
reached whereby the Indians promised to be friendly to Johnson. 
Since they had knowledge of other mines on the west side of the 
Mississippi and of veins of lead to be found on all the hills along 
the Mississippi, especially at Sinsinawa Creek and on the Wis- 
consin River bluffs, the most they held out for was more presents. 
That year for the first time the Winnebago were engaged in min- 
ing, following the advice given them by Boilvin in the early years 
of his agency, when he had hoped to wean them from the fur trade. 

From Prairie du Chien Boilvin wrote November 3, 1822, that 
Colonel Johnson could not have taken possession of the mines 
without his influence. Governor Cass had ordered that the tribes, 
invited to council at Prairie du Chien, be forbidden to go to British 
posts like Malden, Drummond’s Isle, Ste. Marie. Boilvin found it 
extremely difficult to bring about peace between the Sioux and 
Chippewa but at this time was sending his interpreter, Joseph 
Montreuil (a metis, or half-breed), to the Sioux to quiet them. 
Earlier in the year he had protested because the Secretary of War 
had appointed Gates interpreter without consulting Boilvin, who 
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considered sufficient the old interpreter Freniere, who had always 
faithfully performed his duty and so deserved to be retained. 

Boilvin wanted to go to St. Louis to see his family but found 
it necessary to remain at Prairie du Chien all winter. Despite his 
enemies and despite his dissatisfaction with the political appoint- 
ment of Gates and with the conduct of the factor, who charged 
some 200 to 300 percent on goods sold Boilvin for the Indians, 
Boilvin expressed confidence that his government would take care 
of those working faithfully for it. At the close of 1822 Boilvin 
had sent a Winnebago vocabulary and a Sioux dictionary*® to the 
Secretary of War. This was done at the request of Governor Cass, 
who believed the War Department should be interested in Indian 
languages. 

From Fort Crawford January 14, 1823, Boilvin wrote to Secre- 
tary Calhoun that his accounts were late because he had sent them 
to young Chouteau to put in order, that he might secure Gover- 
nor Clark’s endorsement. Wheat and wood Boilvin had bought 
of the factory at a low price. The Winnebago, Sioux, Foxes, 
Menomini, and Sac were assembled at Prairie du Chien to do his 
bidding, although the Winnebago were reluctant to release a man 
who (only four arpents from the fort) had killed a woman and 
wounded her husband and would have done the same to his wife 
and cousin, if Boilvin had not arrived in time to prevent it. The 
chiefs wanted to take the murderer to the banks of the river and 
have him shot rather than give him into the custody of the 
United States. 

On May 2 he wrote again. Fifty wigwams of Menomini and 
Nipigon who had been eight days in council at Fort Crawford 
with the Sioux, Foxes, Chippewa, Winnebago had received no 
goods except tobacco. All the Indians were foolish with drinking. 
Boilvin had heard that he was to be dropped as agent, but he 
argued that the Indians were friendly through his influence and 
maintained that his only fault was that he could not keep his own 
accounts and had asked others to do this work for him. Naively, 


48 For references to Boilvin’s Sioux and Winnebago dictionaries, see Wisconsin Historical 
Society, Collections, 20:268, n.3; 298, n.20 (1911). 
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he had remarked in an earlier letter, “I must get the first honest 
man I can to prepare my accounts, as I cannot do it.” 

June 19, 1823, from Prairie du Chien Boilvin wrote that Law- 
rence Taliaferro, the newly appointed Indian agent at Fort Snelling, 
had rejected the permit Boilvin had given to Perkins the previous 
fall, to build a mill by request of Wabasha. Boilvin justified him- 
self in issuing the permit because he said that it would bring income 
to the Sioux and get them interested in civil matters; he said that 
under the contract, at the end of five years the Sioux would own 
the mill. 

A new law—and a most unpopular one—required agents to 
select permanent headquarters for traders dealing with Indians 
under their jurisdiction. The purpose was to prevent traders from 
accompanying and demoralizing the Indians on their hunting trips. 
In conformity to the request of General Clark on this subject, 
Boilvin selected three locations for traders: Trempealeau for Sioux 
and Menomini; Black River Falls for Menomini; and the portage 
of the Wisconsin for Winnebago. This shows how much his terri- 
tory had been restricted during the years. Yet on January 20, 1826, 
John Marsh was made subagent under Boilvin. Before Marsh took 
office in July of that year Boilvin, as his last official act in the 
capacity of agent, had held a court of inquiry in the case of 
the Methode murders, one of the most threatening problems of his 
experience. 

The Winnebago Indians were accused of murdering this settler, 
his wife, and three children, who were making maple syrup on the 
Iowa side of the Mississippi about a mile and a half above 
the mouth of Yellow River. Colonel Morgan sent a detachment 
of soldiers from Fort Crawford to arrest the suspected Indians, who 
were living near the seat of the murder. The inquiry Boilvin held 
at Prairie du Chien concerned six Indians who were brought be- 
fore him by Colonel Morgan. Three were released; the others were 
held for two years before being discharged without prosecution. 
Although Marsh ignored his presence, Boilvin was in Prairie du 
Chien in the winter of 1826-27. This fact is established by his 
signatures on marriages and notarized papers still in the files of 
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the register of deeds. That his son Nicholas was also there is 
attested by his signature as witness to a deed late in February. 
These acts as notary and justice were Boilvin’s last.* He died of 
cancer of the nose at St. Louis on May 18, 1827."" 

Boilvin was endowed with French cordiality, and no man was 
better and more favorably known on the Mississippi. He tried to 
be fair to other United States officers, spoke in praise of Colonel 
Leavenworth and Colonel Morgan, and treated the factor, John 
W. Johnson, well in spite of the fact that Johnson tried to replace 
him, even sending in a petition for his removal. In fact, while 
Boilvin was caring for his dying wife in 1819-20, he allowed 
Johnson to act as agent. 

When Boilvin returned to Prairie du Chien at the end of the 
War of 1812 alone except for his own family, he faced thousands 
of hostile Indians—so hostile that the Western Department did 
not send soldiers to erect a fort at Prairie du Chien that year, 
despite orders from Washington to do so. It took a man knowing 
how to handle the savages with whom he had associated through- 
out his manhood to give the best service. Boilvin obeyed civil 
and military orders faithfully and promptly. Men like General 
Clark, Governor Edwards, and Governor Frederic Bates—all of 
whom endorsed him for the agency—remained his friends through- 
out his years as agent. His greatest fault was that he never learned 
how to prepare accounts satisfactory to the War Department. Even 
the handicap of his writing only in bad French, while a lot of 
hungry Americans were wanting his job, never counted with the 
government. A good diplomat, his reports show that if the gov- 
ernment had followed his recommendations, many of the horrors 
of the frontier would not have occurred. Moreover, the humiliation 
of the surrender of an American fort at Prairie du Chien would 
have been averted. When an effort was made to remove him in 
1821, Boilvin had faith and courage to say that he knew his 
government would take care of men who worked for its good. 
His faith was justified. 

% Office of Crawford County register of deeds. 


St. Louis Missouri Republican, May 24, 1827; copy of burial record from the Cathedral 
Church, St. Louis, in the Scanlan Papers. 








Captain Quarles Leads 
Company F to Mexico 
By J. L. Loomis 


the Mexican War is a conjectural matter. The 119 men 

in the two enlistments of the Dodge Guards, a volunteer 
company of infantry which garrisoned Fort Crawford at Prairie 
du Chien; the 126 regular army recruits from the depot of general 
enlistment at Milwaukee; and approximately 110 in Augustus 
Quarles’s company form an easily ascertainable figure. But we 
know not how many Badgers enlisted under the quotas of other 
states. Even Quarles’s company, though regarded as a Wisconsin 
force, was included in the Illinois quota. We are led to agree with 
Historian Bleyer that Wisconsin was “ not very conspicuously rep- 


T= TOTAL number of men from Wisconsin who served in 


resented in the fight with Santa Anna.” * Yet Badgers would have 
taken a more prominent place in the war had the federal govern- 
ment encouraged those who were clamoring to go as members 
of Wisconsin units. 


Captain Augustus Quarles on the chilly spring Sunday of 
May 2, 1847, assembled his little band of patriotic Badgers on 
Wisconsin Street in Milwaukee to begin their tedious journey 
to Mexico. Little did he realize that he was to be the first com- 
missioned officer from Wisconsin to die in defense of the federal 
Union.’ Southport (today Kenosha) knew him as “a popular 
and brilliant young lawyer” when on April 9, 1847, he accepted 
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1Henry Bleyer, ‘‘ Wisconsin in the Mexican War,” in Early Milwaukee (Milwaukee, 
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the captaincy of Company F, Fifteenth Regulars, United States 
Infantry—a captaincy that had been secured for him through the 
efforts of his friend, Territorial Delegate Morgan L. Martin. Already 
young Quarles was prominent in Democratic circles. He had previ- 
ously served as assistant secretary of the territorial council during 
the fourth session of the fourth legislative assembly, and again as 
secretary of the Democratic county convention held in June, 1846, 
when that body met to nominate candidates for the first Constitu- 
tional Convention.’ Shortly after accepting his commission the 
captain arrived at Milwaukee from Southport with several of his 
friends, and was soon engaged in the task of finding volunteers 
for his company.* The other officers of his command were Diedrich 
Upmann, first lieutenant, and Herman M. Cady and Abel W. 
Wright, second lieutenants. 

Gradually the roster of the Wisconsin company grew, and the 
unit prepared for its departure. At about four o'clock on that 
Sunday afternoon, three signal guns disturbed the calm of Mil- 
waukee harbor, marking the approach of the “Louisiana” on 
which the company was to begin its journey to the theater of war. 
The Badgers and their officers were escorted through the principal 
streets of Milwaukee by the Washington Guards, the German Rifle- 
men, division and regimental militia staff officers, Mayor Horatio 
N. Wells, and the members of the common council. The procession, 
accompanied by “a very large concourse of people,” made its way 
to the south pier where the “Louisiana” lay at anchor. Here the 
mayor bade an affectionate farewell to the captain and his men, 
and invoked the benediction and the hope that “ the God of Battles 
guide, protect,... preserve and return you...again in safety and 
in honor.” * 

The “Louisiana,” with the first distinct foreign service army 
unit from Wisconsin huddled on deck, began her voyage to Detroit. 
Clothing was to have been sent to Milwaukee for the men before 
they embarked. The quartermaster, however, had thought it ad- 


* Racine Advocate, Jan. 13, 1846; Southport Telegraph, July 28, 1846. 
*Bleyer, ‘‘ Wisconsin,” 121. 5 Ibid., 122-23. 
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visable to withhold the clothing until the company arrived at 
Detroit. When it was issued, some “jackets” reached to the 
wearers’ heels, while others resembled vests. With the help of 
the company’s tailor the “ outward man was made very respectable.” 
The Detroit Advertiser thought the company composed of “110 
first rate men.” ° 

After four days the volunteers at Detroit made their way through 
the Toledo Canal to Cincinnati, where during a four-day encamp- 
ment arms were distributed to them. Boarding another steamer, 
the “ Die Vernon,” the company left for New Orleans, disembark- 
ing on May 29, 1847." Three days later the sailing vessel “ South- 
port” took them to Vera Cruz, where they arrived on June 12 and 
left the boat on the following day.* 

To avoid the contagion of yellow fever then rampant in Vera 
Cruz the Fifteenth Regiment encamped four miles below the city. 
Here the tragedies of war became apparent in all their shocking 
phases. The unhealthy climate, the stench of the plague-ridden 
city, the drayloads of coffins, and the endless train of dead caused 
Lieutenant Cady to write to his father, “I never before, neither 
do I wish again, to behold such a sight.” To add to the horror, 
soldiers strolling from camp were sometimes set upon by Mexicans 
to be returned, their throats cut and their corpses otherwise muti- 
lated.*° 

On July 11 General Winfield Scott ordered his forces to march 
inland. As has been stated, Company F composed part of the 
Fifteenth Regiment, and was commanded by General Gideon J. 
Pillow, a close friend and legal associate of President Polk. Pillow, 
in his enthusiasm to carry out his assignment, ordered the regi- 
ment to march through the deep sands of the terrain from Vera 
Cruz to Jalapa in the heat of a Mexican summer. This maneuver 
caused 150 of Pillow’s 1,500 men to fall sick, and a small number 


® Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, May 12, 1847. 

7 Watertown Chronicle, June 23, 1847. 

8 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, July 10, 1847; Southport Telegraph, 
July 7, 1847. 

® Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, July 10, 1847, 

2° Jbsd.; Southport Telegraph, July 7, 1847. 
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subsequently died. Wisconsin, with her gaze fastened upon Com- 
pany F, was not charitable in her criticism of General Pillow. To 
the Milwaukee Sentinel the march was a “wanton sacrifice of 
many lives,” for which General Pillow should be “recalled and 
held to answer for such gross misconduct.” ** 

Wisconsin’s company saw its first action in the storming of the 
fortified camp of Contreras, a strategic point in Scott’s maneuver- 
ing to reach Churubusco. At Contreras the Fifteenth Regiment 
in an endeavor to reach General George Cadwalader, who had 
been ordered to support Colonel Bennet Riley in an attempt to turn 
the enemy’s left wing, marched over “a mile of broken volcanic 
ground entirely covered with immense rocks, with fissures and 
deep chasms rendering it unsafe at every step.”*’ Nightfall found 
them between the forces of Santa Anna and General Valencia. 
That evening they stretched themselves on the ground partially 
sheltered by a growth of trees, “cold, wet, and hungry in momen- 
tary expectation of an attack.” ** The following morning General 
Cadwalader ordered the Fifteenth, in unison with other forces, 
to attack the fortified convent at Churubusco, but the regiment 
arrived just as other American troops had taken position. They 
were immediately ordered to pursue the retreating General Valencia 
over miles of road “ literally strewn with dead, dying and wounded 
Mexicans, dead mules [and} broken muskets.” ** 

A portion of the Mexican forces were stationed at Los Portales, 
well to the rear of Churubusco. The Fifteenth formed part of the 
troops ordered by Scott to attack this enemy concentration in a 
rear movement. After traveling two miles, they sought shelter 
behind a narrow stone wall near a hacienda. The Mexicans opened 
a devastating fire which Lieutenant Diedrich Upmann described 
thus, “ The shower of balls, grape and cannister, that were thrown 
into our ranks was like a hail storm and whistled around our 
heads in a most terrible manner, sweeping our ranks with deadly 


11 Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, July 14, 1847. 
12 Green Bay Advocate, Dec. 9, 1847. 
18 Ibid. 14 [bid. 
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effect. One-third of our brave company fell killed and wounded 
ere the action on our part had scarcely commenced.” *° 

Reénforcements soon arrived, however, and the American forces 
were sustained. But the triumph of Churubusco was saddened for 
the Wisconsin volunteers by the death of Captain Quarles, who 
had fallen at the head of his men.*® 

During the armistice of August 24 to September 7, the Fifteenth 
was stationed at the Fardell hacienda, whose master was a Chilian 
gentleman, “very agreeable and attentive” to the wants of the 
Americans.*’ They were under fire again at Molino del Ray, but 
did not participate in the conflict. At Chapultepec the banner of 
the Fifteenth reached the summit of the walls of that brooding 
fortified castle simultaneously with the banner of the Voltiguer 
Regiment.** For this act of bravery the Fifteenth was permanently 
quartered in the castle, while the other regiments were ordered 
in pursuit of the enemy. The battle brought to the end all Mexi- 
can resistance, culminating in Scott’s entry into Mexico City on 
September 14, 1848. 

Lieutenant Upmann summarized the services of the Wisconsin 
volunteers when he wrote: 


I think...I can...say that Wisconsin has no reason to be ashamed 
of either men or officers. Our Company at Churubusco suffered more 
severely than any other in the regiment...and is deserving of particular 
note for the gallant manner in which they conducted [themselves] in 
every action in which they were engaged.... There was not an instance 
come to my knowledge of any of them flinching in the hour of battle.’® 


The triumphs of her warlike sons did not go unnoticed in Wis- 
consin. “The glorious Fifteenth Regiment...suffered probably 
more than any other in the Army,” boasted the Milwaukee 
Sentinel.”® The 250 members of the Badger Society at their annual 
banquet drank a toast in silence to “our gallant Sons who have 
fallen in Mexico.” ** As the feast progressed, the society’s patriotism 
became stronger until one might have been led to believe that the 


15 bid. 10 Ibid. 

11 Ibid. 18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 

2° Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, Jan. 11, 1848. 
21 Ibid. 
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war was a personal quarrel between Wisconsin and the Republic 
of Mexico. “The Banner of the Badger State—the first to float 
over the Halls of the Montezumas—an emblem of the gallantry 
of her sons,” ** ran one toast. Finally Charles McDermott, in the 
spirit of Irish buoyancy, proposed a toast to “Canada—may she 
become as Texas under the protection of the Badgers.” ** 

The gallant modesty of Captain Augustus Quarles becomes ap- 
parent while en route to Mexico. During the journey he was 
presented with a sword on behalf of his friends at Southport. In 
making the presentation Lieutenant Cady voiced the faith that 
in Quarles’s hand the sword would never be disgraced. The captain 
wrote from Memphis, Tennessee, on May 25, 1847, to thank his 
friends, saying, “Should I prove recreant in battle and flee from 
before the foe, I will cast it from me. It shall remain, though I 
do not. The sword of my friends shall never be held up by a 
coward’s hand.” ** 

Captain Quarles sent at least one more message back to the 
home that he had seen for the last time. In a letter of 
June 15, 1847, to “Friend Tobey” ** written while aboard the 
“Southport” en route to Vera Cruz, Quarles told of the boredom 
of the voyage, the experiences of Company F, and the health of 
the men, closing with, “ Now, friend, farewell. I shall not write 
you again until we have had an opportunity of testing by means 
of our ol-factories the virtue of the Mexican powder. I will let 
you know whether the smell be an agreeable one or not.” *° 

We cannot trace all the activities of Quarles on Mexican soil, 
but he must have followed the routine of army camp life. Bleyer 
gives us, however, a partial picture of the gallantry of the captain 
in his closing days. At Contreras his manner was signalized “ by 
a coolness and self-possession worthy of an older soldier.” ** On 
the morning of the Battle of Churubusco, Quarles requested Colonel 
G. W. Morgan to assign his company to any post of particular 


22 Ibid. 23 Ibid. 
* Southport American, June 12, 1847. 


% Alvin B. Tobey. 26 Southport American, July 10, 1847. 
™ Bleyer, ‘‘ Wisconsin,”’ 124. 
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danger. Quarles and his men were thus stationed at the right of 
the regiment, assuring them of the certainty of coming into early 
action. In the face of the galling fire of the Mexicans, Quarles 
advanced up a slope, waved his sword, crying, “Come on Company 
F,” ** only to fall mortally wounded into the arms of Lieutenant 
Upmann. The captain was taken to a hacienda, where he died, 
in the presence of General James Shields, on August 20, 1847.” 

The body of Captain Quarles was removed to New Orleans and 
finally returned to his mother’s home at the expense of the terri- 
torial government.*® The second Constitutional Convention estab- 
lished a fund to provide a monument for his grave at Southport.” 
He was buried amid all of the ostentatious display that the frontier 
state could muster. The legislature was invited;** the Washington 
Guards, the German Riflemen, the Milwaukee Dragoons, together 
with three Chicago companies, the Swift Hussars, Captain Schoef- 
fer’s Riflemen, and the Montgomery Guards, composed the mili- 
tary escort.** 

The Rev. Frederick W. Hatch read the Episcopal office for the 
dead at the Quarles home, after which the remains were taken to 
a platform in the public square where Judge Levi Hubbell delivered 
the funeral oration. The cortege, preceded by the military and 
followed by the Odd Fellows, mourners, and citizens, made its way 
to the burial place. Guns were fired as the procession moved along 
“with slow and measured step.” The Washington Guards and 
the German Riflemen fired three volleys over the fallen hero; the 
Odd Fellows dropped their sprig of evergreen on the coffin of their 
departed brother; the solemn requiem was over. 


8 Ibid., 125. 29 Ibid. 

3° Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, June 11, 1848. See also Wisconsin Territorial 
House Journal, 1848, pp. 136, 204, 221-22, 271, 279, 290, 301, 304; Wésconsin 
Territorial Council Journal, 1848, pp. 174, 193, 200-201, 206, 211-12, 250. See 
House of Representatives bill 96, introduced by George Reed on Feb. 25, 1848, providing 
funds for the burial of Captain Charles Augustus Quarles, from the legislative manuscripts 
in the Wisconsin Historical Society’s Library. 

31 Milo M. Quaife, Attainment of Statehood (Madison, 1928), 743. : 

82 Wisconsin Assembly Journal, 1848, pp. 118-19, 147; Appendix 1, pp. 50-51. W#s- 
consin Senate Journal, 1848, pp. 68-69, 77-78. 

33 Bleyer, ‘‘ Wisconsin,” 128; Milwaukee Daily Sentinel and Gazette, June 12, 24, 
27, 29, 1848; Madison Daily Wisconsin, June 26, 28, 1848; Southport Telegraph, 
June 30, 1848. 
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So Wisconsin paid its grateful tribute on June 27, 1848, to a 
gallant officer, whose modesty, dignity, and humility stand forth 
in his few brief letters left to us. His ability in his profession, and 
his career in politics, hardly begun, promised much. His name is 
now largely forgotten. Justin Smith, brilliant chronicler of the 
Mexican conflict, could well have been thinking of the captain 
when he wrote, “If a man comes to his end in being supremely 
himself, he triumphs over death, and indeed he wins another 
victory, too, for life—so rich in menaces—can threaten him no 
longer.” ** Perhaps at some future time the state will honor its 
first war hero, and recall Judge Hubbell’s words of euolgy, “ You 
from Wisconsin will need no other watchword when the bugle 
sounds ‘To Arms!’ than the magic name of Quarles—the talis- 
man of victory or death.” ** 


* Justin Smith, The War with Mexico (2 vols., New York, 1919), 1:194. 
5 Bleyer, ‘‘ Wisconsin,” 129. 





The Milwaukee Musical Society 
in Time of Stress 


By J. J. SCHLICHER 


waukee Musical Society had been uniformly successful in 

everything it had undertaken. It had been faithfully sup- 
ported by a devoted membership, and had easily won and held 
the respect of the citizens generally. It had become known through- 
out the country for the excellence of its work. In recognition of 
this fact Hans Balatka, its director, had been invited to take part 
in the program of the North American Saengerbund in its conven- 
tion at Cleveland in May, 1855, and to conduct its performances. 
He had taken his male chorus with him, and it had won the prize 
as the best-trained group at the meeting. 

It is not surprising that the benefit of this contact with so many 
other groups of singers made the Milwaukee Society wish for a 
repetition of the experience. But a permanent alliance with the 
North American Union was hardly feasible, since its membership 
was confined to the East and its general meetings would very seldom 
be held as far west as Cleveland. Then why not start a new union 
in the West? : 

By September the Milwaukee Society had taken to the road. We 
find that it gave complete performances of Freischuetz and Norma 
at Manitowoc and of parts of Norma in costume but without stage 


a the first five years of its existence the Mil- 





J. J. SCHLICHER, formerly a faculty member of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, continues the history of the Milwaukee Musical Society when it was 
still guided by Hans Balatka. He left Milwaukee in 1860 to become the 
leader of the Chicago Philharmonic Society. Mr. Schlicher’s story of 
Balatka’s earlier experiences with the Musical Society appeared in the 
September Magazine. 
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setting or orchestra at Watertown, and there may have been similar 
performances elsewhere.’ Certainly there was correspondence with 
local societies in Wisconsin and near-by states; and in October, 
through Balatka’s efforts, the Northwestern Saengerbund was 
formed, which was to have its first general meeting at Milwaukee 
in the following June. When the time came, an interesting pro- 
gram had been arranged, extending from June 19 to 22, and 
some 200 singers were present from local societies of Milwaukee, 
Madison, Watertown, and Manitowoc in Wisconsin; of Chicago, 
Blue Island, and Peoria in Illinois; and from St. Louis.* A second 
meeting was arranged for Chicago in the following year. But this 
was less successful, and there were no further meetings until after 
the Civil War. 

As for the Musical Society, the changing times and new inter- 
ests of its members, even its own earlier success, brought difficulties 
with them which could hardly have been foreseen. The German 
immigrants who poured into the state during the late forties and 
fifties had generally allied themselves with the Democratic Party, 
which seemed more hospitable to the foreign-born and less tainted 
with the Know Nothing virus than its opponent. But when the 
Republican Party was formed and soon took a firm stand against 
slavery, they found themselves in a dilemma, for they too were 
opposed to slavery. With very few exceptions they did not keep 
slaves even when they settled in Missouri or the South. As a 
consequence, not only the editors of the German papers in Mil- 
waukee, who had been favorable to the Democrats, but the in- 
dividual voter also, had a difficult time adjusting themselves to the 
new situation. Politics engrossed them in a way quite unknown 
before, and such other interests as music must needs seem less 


1'Various members of the Society made concert tours during the following year (1856) 
also. Zuend, in Milwaukee Theater Kalender, p. 158, says that Mrs. Jacobi and Miss 
Becker were especially successful in theirs. It was Miss Becker who in 1858 celebrated two 
remarkable triumphs in the difficult rdle as Queen of the Night in the Magic Flute and 
in that of Eve in the Creation. 

? Besides the session at which the visiting societies made their contribution, the local 
Musical Society gave an opera and a concert in honor of the guests, and from the speech 
of welcome by Dr. Fessel to the final Fest at Melms’s garden there was not a morning, after- 


noon, or evening when some friendly arrangement had not been made for the comfort and 
enjoyment of the visitors. 
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urgent than they had been.’ For this and other reasons it appears 
likely, from such information as we have, that the membership 
of the Musical Society never, until after the Civil War, again 
reached the high mark of 1852 and 1853. 

Having fewer members, the Society had less income, and as 
these were boom years preceding the panic of 1857, prices and 
wages were both higher. The annual report of May, 1856, says 
that “expenses have been higher in part owing to the payment 
of several members of the orchestra who otherwise would not be 
able to give us their valuable services.” * The income from Young’s 
Hall, which the Society had rented for five years in the preceding 
October, was reported to be very good, and to have prevented 
what would otherwise have been a deficit. But the question was 
raised whether the monthly fee should be increased to five or six 
shillings, or whether more operas or more concerts should be given.° 

The operas, especially, had become that part of the Society’s 
programs from which money could be made. They were regularly 
open to the general public, who paid an admission fee—at that 
time fifty cents—while the concerts were as a rule for members 
only, and their guests. The concert programs were advertised in 
the papers, to be sure, but they had, as time passed, been given 
less and less attention in the way of discussion and criticism. And, 
to tell the truth, the performance of an opera, which was usually 
repeated several times, required so much effort and attention on 
the part of the active members that there was not much opportunity 
to introduce variety into the concerts. As one looks over their 
programs at this period, he is struck by a certain monotony in their 
make up. All this distressed the older members, in whose view 
the Society was falling from its original estate as a sort of amateur 


In previous years the editorials in the German papers had usually been long and some- 
what abstract discussions of a political nature. Now they became practical discussions of 
governmental questions as they directly affected the German population, either as a group 
or as individuals. 

* The practice of paying members of the orchestra increased as time went on. Five years 
later, according to Zuend, nineteen out of thirty in the orchestra received pay, and only 
the remaining eleven were members of the Society. 

® The report was published in full by the Banner und Volksfreund of May 14, 1856. 
A shilling in those days was not a coin, but the equivalent of 1214 cents. 
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club in which the members played and sang for their own delecta- 
tion and the improvement of musical taste in the community. 
When the attendance at the concerts fell off, one of the news- 
papers wondered whether people had been so spoiled by the operas 
that they no longer took an interest in concerts. 

In still another way the very success of the Musical Society dur- 
ing its first five years interfered with its chances during the next 
five. The good will and publicity which attended those early con- 
certs had made the people of Milwaukee music conscious. Many 
might know little about music or the make up of a concert, but 
they knew what it looked like when they saw it advertised in the 
papers. The keepers of taverns and beer gardens, who had pre- 
viously relied on fancy names to attract customers—such names 
as Bavarian Heaven, Temple of the Muses, even German Athens— 
presently offered free concerts, “Grand Concerts” as often as not, 
and frequently included the programs in the advertisements of their 
business. Externally, and to the man in the street, these concerts 
looked like those advertised by the Musical Society, and they might 
even contain some of the same items. If, in addition to this, beer 
was offered for three cents a glass, or even two for five—to say 
nothing of free lunch and Gemuethlichkeit—the result may be 
imagined. Over night, almost, instrumental music had become a 
paying competitive business in Milwaukee. 

It was far from being a laughing matter. Professional musicians, 
even good ones, members of the Society’s own orchestra, who made 
a living by their music, could not confine themselves to its frequent 
rehearsals and relatively infrequent performances. We have already 
seen that it had to pay some of them if it wished to retain their 
services. Yes, the long honeymoon of the Musical Society was 
definitely over. The more important Milwaukee papers continued 
to be friendly to it and fully realized how great an asset it was to 
the city and its reputation, but this did not prevent them from 
calling attention to the frequent carelessness and indifferent play- 
ing of its orchestra. That was a matter which might be overlooked 
in a beer garden, but not in a concert of the Musical Society. 
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Again and again during these troubled times, and especially 
after 1857, the end of the Society was predicted. But it had re- 
sources upon which it could draw that never failed to restore it to 
its former position. Usually the mere revival of some old favorite, 
the Freischuetz or the Creation, would do the trick. Balatka and 
the older members, especially, though they favored the well tested 
Vienna classics, were not stubborn or narrow-minded about it. 
They knew the value of throwing out an anchor to windward, 
if it was a stout anchor with a sound cable. So, for instance, during 
the second half of the decade, the Society included in its offerings 
once, and sometimes twice a year, what were known as the Weinberg 
concerts. Emil Weinberg was a teacher of music in Milwaukee 
for some twenty years, a distinguished violin virtuoso of what is 
spoken of as the Belgian-French school, and almost equally noted 
as a pianist. These concerts, given with the codperation of the 
Musical Society, attracted great attention and were highly praised. 
When, as frequently happened, both Weinberg and Dr. Fessel 
appeared prominently on the program, either in a concerto or as 
soloists, their playing was always looked upon as an event. 

Another extended period of coGperation was inaugurated in the 
summer of 1855, when Balatka, in addition to being director of 
the Musical Society, became musical director of the German theater 
that gave its performances in the hall of the old Market House which 
stood on the spot now occupied by the City Hall. As to his reasons 
for doing this we are left somewhat to conjecture, for Balatka was 
not given to explaining what he did in any public manner. What- 
ever they were they must have seemed important to him, since he 
continued in this position for nearly four years. 

One reason for his codperation with the theater as its musical 
director seems obvious enough. The position would enable him 
to furnish employment for the members of his own orchestra in 
the Musical Society, and thus keep them from depending too much 
on what they could earn by playing at dances and in taverns. It 
would give him a firmer hold on them, give him control of the 
selections they played at the theater, and also keep the quality of 
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their performance nearer to the standard of the Musical Society. 
That this was a consideration which had weight with him appears 
from the incident which finally brought his codperation to an end. 
The man who had at the time assumed financial responsibility 
for the theater was not having an easy time of it, and asked Balatka 
to inquire of the orchestra whether they would accept a reduction 
of their pay. They refused to do so, and he resigned.° 

Anyone accustomed to the orderly and dignified proceedings of 
the Musical Society would find the exact opposite of these in the 
conduct of the theater. Here there was a continual change in 
the management. Within less than four years, while Balatka was 
the musical director, no less than nine shifts of this sort took place. 
There were bitter quarrels at times in the board of directors, among 
the actors, and between the actors and the directors. On one 
occasion there was a hand-to-hand fight, in which it is said even 
the ladies took part, and the police had to be called in to restore 
and maintain order. An individual director might take such a dis- 
like to a particular manager that he would not rest until he had 
ousted him, even though he had been unusually successful in 
drawing the public to the performances. It goes without saying 
that actors and actresses were often jealous of the manager, who 
was frequently taken from their own ranks. Out of spite they 
would suddenly become too ill to act, unless they were allowed 
to have the play they wanted. 

For the better part of two years there was a standing hostility 
between two factions among those supporting the theater also, 
which finally led twice to a reorganization of its constitution. Then, 
when the matter seemed finally settled, the defeated party managed 
to have a mortgage on the theater’s property foreclosed, and the 
whole equipment sold at auction.’ It seems like a miracle that, 


® The information is from a ‘‘ Humorous Chronicle of the German Theater in German 
Athens,” by C. Anneke (in the Milwaukee Theater Kalender, p. 58 ff.). It is written 
in corduroy verse (in Knittelversen) . 

™The early German theater in Milwaukee has not yet had a satisfactory treatment, The 
brief account in the Theater Kalender, by an anonymous author, and the article by 
Francis Magyar in the Wisconsin Magazine of History (June, 1930) give some help, but 
they are both rather sketchy. Much source material still lies buried in the Milwaukee 
papers of the fifties. 
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with all this happening, the theater nevertheless managed to give 
two performances a week, on Sundays and Thursdays, without any 
very serious breaks in its schedule, and to enlist the services of 
actors and actresses, and some of them good ones and much re- 
spected, whenever vacancies occurred. For the income of the 
theater—the admission was twenty-five cents—was always in dan- 
ger of being less than the expenses, and it was the common practice 
to pay the individual actors and actresses by special performances 
for their benefit—about half of them were of this sort. 

In spite of all this, from Balatka’s standpoint there were real 
advantages in codperating with the theater. For one thing, it gave 
him a certain freedom to experiment with operas that were some- 
what unusual. The patrons of the theater were accustomed to 
variety, and if a particular performance was not a success it at- 
tracted less attention than it would in the Musical Society, with 
its far fewer performances and its more critical audience. A case 
in point was that of the opera Mordgrundbruck, in January, 1856, 
which an account describes as “ eime Schaueroper,” that is, an opera 
to make your blood run cold Actually, it was intended to ridicule 
the common practice of having a libretto written by someone who 
made a business of it, but to whose words and the action on the 
stage the music by the composer might at times be quite unsuited, 
if not just the opposite of what one would expect. A report of the 
performance says that the audience laughed occasionally, but did 
not seem to get the point—and no wonder. Still, since the perform- 
ance was for Balatka’s benefit, the theater did not lose by it, and 
he got what he probably wanted, the reaction of the audience. 

Balatka’s codperation had in fact gone much farther than to 
supply the theater with music. He seems to have had in mind 
something like a united effort by the theater and and the Musical 
Society. Members of the latter organization, and especially its male 
chorus, often helped in the presentation of operas at the theater, 
in which regular members of the theatrical troupe took part also. 
It might even happen that an opera which had first been given 
at the theater was later given again at Young’s Hall by the Musical 
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Society. Furthermore, in the later years of the decade, a few of the 
actors at the theater who were good singers appeared regularly 
in the operas sponsored exclusively by the Musical Society. It 
would have been quite possible, of course, for an actor in the 
theater to be an active member of the Musical Society at the same 
time.* So far as our information goes, there appears to have been 
no serious objection to Balatka’s codperating as he did with the 
theater, until he had, in company with Pelosi, one of the actors, 
finally taken over the entire management of it. He had, even be- 
fore this, as the theater’s musical director, staged operas there 
in which only actors and actresses of the theater itself appeared. 
But it seems to have been only after October, 1859, when he had 
undertaken an active share in its general management, that he was 
criticized for such performances as being in direct competition 
with the Musical Society, whose salaried director he was. 

As it turned out, the performance of operas, both by the Musical 
Society and by the theater, came to a sudden halt early in 1860, 
when the city, which had bought the Market House, decided to 
make it over into offices for its own use. The theater, which had 
a lease on the second floor, tried to prevent this action of the city 
by injunction proceedings, but failed. It was charged that Victor 
Schulte, the architect of St. Mary’s Church and the Cathedral, who 
was a member of the city council, was chiefly responsible for the 
action taken by it because he was a bitter foe of the theater. This 
may have been true. Certainly it was believed by the theatrical 
people, one of whom, a lithographer by profession, made a cartoon 
in which he represented the actors and other frequenters of Reis’s 
saloon, which was located in the basement of the Market House, 
in their characteristic poses and behavior at a last sad meeting 
before they were evicted. Another account adds that councilman 
Schulte himself was represented hanging from the peak of its 
tower with a rope around his neck.° 


® The information is given by Burckhart in his summary chronicle, ' Der Musikverein 
von Milwaukee, 1850-1900,” pp. 35, 163, and 171 ff. 


_ * Milwaukee Sentinel, Feb. 17, 1860, and the anonymous account of the German theater 
in the Theater Kalender, p. 33. 
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For two years after the panic of 1857 business had been bad, 
and along with every one else the Musical Society found itself 
engaged in a constant struggle to keep out of debt. Besides this, 
with the city almost doubling its population every five years, and 
with its growing reputation as a musical center, Milwaukee had 
become a place which no traveling musician or musical company 
could afford to pass by. Italian opera was then all the rage, and 
it might happen, as it did in the summer of 1859, that a company 
would give a whole week of Italian operas, each complete and in 
English. While the German papers regarded this music as mere 
indulgence in something that was pleasant but completely lack- 
ing in seriousness and character—“ circumflex music” one of the 
critics called it—there was just so much less room left for the 
Musical Society. 

It realized its position very well, and in the fall of 1858, after 
two operatic failures in the summer, it made a determined effort 
to raise the level of its performances. Its concerts began once more 
to attract attention by their technical perfection. Perhaps half of 
them were acclaimed by the critics as the best the Society had 
given. When this was not the case, the Banner und Volksfreund, 
the leading German paper of the time, which had always been 
friendly but discriminating in its comment, did not hesitate to point 
out where the deficiency lay. Once it said in so many words that 
Balatka was trying to do too much, and that some part of what 
he had undertaken was suffering as a consequence. But much more 
often it warned the people of Milwaukee what they were in danger 
of losing if through their lack of interest and support they per- 
mitted the Society to perish. It was all done in kindness, to help 
the Society maintain its high standard and get the income it needed. 

But the morale of the Society was low. For there was, and had 
been for some time, criticism of a very different sort. In the sixty- 
fifth concert of the Society, in 1856, the first part of the program 
had been Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, and the second part 
had opened with the song of the returning pilgrims from Tann- 
haeuser. One criticism of the performance ran thus: 
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It is certainly a laudable undertaking when finally a work of Wagner 
appears on a program; but it seemed to us that it was chosen only to 
make a fiasco of it....In the interest of Wagnerian music we respectfully 
beg the honorable male choir not to make any further vain efforts with 
Wagner's choruses, but to be content with having themselves drilled 
in the Angelpolka and other classical things. 


After the sixth performance of Haydn’s Creation, in 1858, the 
same critic referred to it as “an antiquated angel, archangel, and 
animal piece.” These are only two specimens among many in 
the same vein. 

This critic was Bernhard Domschcke, who had been invited to 
come to Milwaukee in 1854 to start a German newspaper for the 
Republican Party. The man had a keen mind and undoubted 
ability as a writer, and when he chose could deliver a penetrating 
criticism on a literary or musical subject. But his natural disposition 
was to regard any view but his own as a sign of stupidity, and to 
treat it with the contemptuous sarcasm of which he was a master. 
Being a revolutionist by nature, it is not strange that in music he 
had become an enthusiastic, not to say rabid, admirer of Wagner 
and of any devotee of the “ music of the future.” 

From statements of contemporaries it is apparent that the Wag- 
ner cult was making considerable headway in Milwaukee, both 
outside and inside of the Musical Society. Some of its own mem- 
bers spoke humbly about its ability to do justice to Wagner, and 
a correspondent from Milwaukee to a musical publication in Phila- 
dephia had even proclaimed this view to all the world. Others 
even broke away from the Society and went over, bag and baggage, 
into the Wagner camp.*® Then, in the midst of this uncertainty 
and disagreement, something happened which suddenly brought 
the whole matter to a head. 

On July 16, 1859, a notice appeared in the Sentinel, calling 
attention to an advertisement, published in the same issue by a 
distinguished musician named Sobolewski, who had lately arrived 


1 Zuend, pp. 167-70, gives a gloomy but vivid picture of the difficult position of 
Balatka and the Musical Society at this time. But he was something of a poet, to whom 
unity of mood is important. The Society got relief from the strain of reality by masked 
balls, one presenting the saving of Jonah from the whale, or by burlesque performances of 
operas it had given in the past, e.g., Czar und Zimmermann. 
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in Milwaukee. He had, we are told, been director of the Academy 
of Music and professor of thorough bass at the University of 
Koenigsberg, and later director of the opera at Bremen, had com- 
posed two oratorios and a long list of operas, of which six are 
mentioned in the notice, and was the author of “various excellent 
books on music.” He is spoken of as “an intimate friend of the 
celebrated Liszt” and as a protégé of his. This fact itself indicates 
sufficiently his position in the Wagner controversy. 

Nevertheless, it was not Sobolewski, nor Domschcke, who led 
the revolt, but a lawyer named von Deutsch, a member of the 
Musical Society, and an active member of its orchestra. He was, 
according to his own words, “an intimate friend of Sobolewski, 
having known him many years in Germany.” ** A struggle now 
began between the Musical Society and the partisans of Sobolewski, 
led by von Deutsch, which became more bitter as time went on, 
and finally led to a complete break and the formation of a rival 
musical society under the leadership of Sobolewski. From first to 
last, the conflict continued for almost a year, and it ended only 
with the collapse of the new society and the withdrawal of So- 
bolewski from Milwaukee. 

In the absence of the official records of either society, we must 
depend for our knowledge of its course on statements in the news- 
papers, which were largely, though not altogether, partisan, the 
actions of one side or the other, and the conclusions we can reason- 
ably draw from them.’* The longest and most detailed of these 
statements, practically official in its character, is contained in a 
communication by William Finkler, the president of the Musical 
Society, to the Sentinel of April 24, 1860, when the controversy 
had practically reached its end, 

Finkler’s account begins by saying that the attack was at first 
not so much against the Society itself, as it was an effort to create 
a situation within it which would compel Balatka to resign his 


11 Sentinel, April 16, 1860. 
12 Inquiries made of various persons who might perhaps know have brought no information 
concerning the whereabouts of the Society's early records or whether they are still in existence. 
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position as director. Balatka’s present enemies, he says, were 
formerly his warmest partisans and admirers, and he would never 
have believed it possible for people to change their opinion in 
such a short time. As a result of the hard times the monthly deficit 
of the Society had amounted to nearly $100, and although it had 
a reserve fund of $500, there was constant danger that this would 
soon be used up. In spite of this situation, or perhaps because of it, 
von Deutsch made a motion at the annual meeting in May, 1859, 
that Balatka’s salary ($840) remain the same as heretofore. The 
result of acting on such a motion would be that if it were adopted 
and the Society went bankrupt, Balatka would be blamed for its 
fate, and if it were defeated he would be obliged to resign. Finkler 
then gives a brief history of the conflict, as follows: 


Mr. Sobolewski arrived here shortly after the election of the present 
Board of Directors, and from that time may be dated the machinations 
and insinuations against the present Board.1* Mr. von Deutsch has par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in this relation. The different motions 
made at the general meetings, which meetings, be it understood, were called 
for the ostensible purpose of “furthering the interests of the Society,” 
would if passed undoubtedly have caused a dissolution of the Society, 
and proved to the Board what sort of motives actuated the friends of 
Mr. Sobolewski. 

When these attempts were frustrated through the firmness of the Board 
of Directors, Mr. von Deutsch retired from the orchestra, of which up 
to that time he had been a very active and efficient member. Shortly after, 
he was followed by several other members of the orchestra who, though 
paid by the Society, occupied places which it was difficult to fill at the 
time. The Board of Directors had every reason to suppose that Mr. von 
Deutsch was the chief cause that these gentlemen retired at that time; 
and the supposition was justified, and afterward became a certainty when 
Mr. von Deutsch and the others who had retired from the orchestra, under 
the leadership of Mr. Sobolewski formed the Philharmonic Society. 


The details referred to in Finkler’s account are confirmed by 
the following evidence from other sources: 

The Banner und Volksfreund of September 16, 1859, has an 
account of a quarterly meeting of the Musical Society to consider 
how its financial condition could be improved. At this meeting 
reports were made by von Deutsch on the activities of two com- 


% The annual Board of Directors and other officials were regularly elected on the first 
of May, the anniversary of the Society's organization. 
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mittees previously appointed. Since he appears to have been their 
chairman, they were probably appointed on his motion. The com- 
mittee on the Society’s library, he reported, had not completed its 
examination, but had found Vintschger’s report in many respects 
incorrect. He reported, further, that the committee to assist Balatka 
in planning programs of concerts had so far done nothing. 

This latter committee was really a crucial one. For it was a 
cardinal principle with Balatka that so long as he was director 
of a society no one else should decide what was to be included 
in the programs. His position was that this was a matter which 
involved not only the standing of the Society, but even more his 
own standing. If an issue were made of it, his resignation would 
result.** 

Von Deutsch also reported, apparently as an individual, that 
he had not yet been able to bring about an agreement with the 
members of the orchestra, since he had not succeeded in having a 
conference with them. At another meeting of the Society a week 
later the matter was not brought up. The difficulty was probably 
connected with their pay. The members of the orchestra in ques- 
tion were, no doubt, the same ones who a month later left the 
orchestra, giving dissatisfaction in the matter of their pay as 
the reason. It is interesting to observe that as early as September 
von Deutsch was acting as their spokesman. 

The seven members of the orchestra withdrew from it about the 
middle of October,*® shortly after von Deutsch had himself with- 
drawn, and the rival Philharmonic Society, as stated by 
von Deutsch himself, was organized in November, 1859.*° 


14So we are told in a characterization of Balatka’s life and work published at the time 
of his fiftieth anniversary as a conductor, in 1895. 

143 The seven men who left the orchestra were Bach, Hansen, Voss, Bormann, Reuter, 
Salzmann, and Schoenfeld. Their complaint, as they stated it, was that an opera perform- 
ance at which they were to play had been canceled on short notice (it was presumably a 
second performance of the Freischuetz one week after that of September 22, 1859, which 
seems never to have been advertised in the papers, but for which permission had been 
given at a meeting of the Society). As a result, they said, they had lost $2.50 apiece, 
which they might have earned by playing at a dance from which they had withdrawn to 
accommodate the Musical Society. The pay they demanded, if they were to return, was 
$3.00 for an opera, $2.00 for a concert, and 50 cents for a rehearsal, which they would 
agree to attend, however, only when they had no other engagements. This ultimatum, 
according to their statement, was handed to president Finkler about the middle of October. 
The whole matter was elaborately aired in Domschcke’s paper, the Atlas, on Nov. 3, 1859. 

16 In the Sentinel of April 16, 1860. 
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When Sobolewski came to Milwaukee some time between May 1 
and July 16, 1849, he brought with him an all but completed 
opera, with the American revolution as its background, entitled 
Mohega, the Flower of the Forest." When it was ready for per- 
formance and while it was being rehearsed, it was extensively 
advertised with much commendatory comment and information so 
that by the date of its first performance, on October 11, 1859, 
the city was alive with excitement and anticipation. It should be 
noted that this was before any of the events mentioned in the last 
preceding paragraph had occurred. Indeed the performance would 
have been impossible without the part taken in it by members 
of the Musical Society.** Four of the five leading réles in the opera 
were taken by its active members, among them two of its most 
experienced operatic performers, Mrs. Mahler and Mr. Jacobs. The 
fifth was taken by the composer’s daughter. The great crowds of 
Indians and British and American soldiers were made up of mem- 
bers of the Musical Society and the Turnverein. Naturally, Sobo- 
lewski conducted the performance. 

The opera was well received, and on the whole, praised by the 
critics, though some of them gagged a bit at the anachronism of 
the stanzas from the. “Star-Spangled Banner.” E. A. Zuend, at 
that time a prominent member of the Society, had this to say 
of the performance four years later: 


Mohega is composed throughout in the style of the new music.... 
The opera has passages of beauty, and its instrumentation is accomplished 
with great skill; the music follows the words step by step, without rising 
into arias or melodies of higher emotion. It speaks much of the trained 
musician, not much of unhamperd feeling. It has perhaps satisfied the 
intellect, but the heart very little. 


11 The information is given by Zuend, p. 172, who says that it was Sobolewski’s intention 
to give the opera its finishing touches after he came to Milwaukee. He is a competent 
contemporary witness, while the claim that Sobolewski composed the entire opera in 
Milwaukee does not appear until more than twenty years later. 

18 Finkler in his detailed statement (Sentinel, April 24, 1860) says that the Society put 
its hall at the disposal of Sobolewski for his rehearsals free of charge except the expense 
of lighting it. Sobolewski, in turn, promised to deliver a score of the opera free of charge 
to the Musical Society, but this had not been done at the time Finkler wrote his statement. 
It is part of the communication to the Sentinel in which he gave a history of the con- 
troversy, which was an answer to a previous statement by von Deutsch, charging the Musical 
Society with unethical practices in arranging the dates of its performances in such a way 
that they cut down the attendance at those of the new society. He seems to have forgotten 


that this was a war which he had himself begun, and for which the Musical Society was 
in no way to blame. 
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A second performance was given on the first of November, be- 
fore a small audience. There was no comment on it then, even 
by those who attended. The public gave every evidence of a feel- 
ing that they had been led into an unwonted display of enthusiasm 
and had then been undeceived. 

Soon after this, on November 10, the city was to celebrate the 
one hundredth anniversary of Schiller’s birth. Committees had 
been at work upon the programs for the event since June, and 
among other things it had been decided to give a performance of 
Romberg’s cantata on the poet’s well known “Song of the Bell.” 
But Domschcke called attention to two lines in the text which he 
said would be improper in this free America. The lines, reflecting 
Schiller’s reaction to the excesses of the French revolution, were 
these: 


When nations by their own sole act are freed 
No good from such deliverance can proceed. 


The cantata was therefore removed from the program, and as a 
substitute Sobolewski was asked to compose something more suit- 
able. In an incredibly short time, it is said, he produced what is 
spoken of as a melodrama, with Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” as the 
text. One might have expected a performance of one of Schiller’s 
dramas, but instead there was a miscellaneous program with 
tableaux illustrating scenes from his works. The discarded “Song 
of the Bell” was given as the leading feature of the Musical 
Society’s one-hundredth concert a month later.’® : 

All of Sobolewski’s ventures from this time on met with poor 
success. Late in November he went on a short concert tour with 
his daughter and Mrs. Anneke.*® On February 28, 1860, he gave 
his first and only concert in Milwaukee as leader of the Philhar- 
monic Society, which was dissolved not long afterward.”* His last 
performance in Milwaukee was that of Mendelssohn’s oratorio 


12 A fuller account of this episode can be found in Burckhart’s Chronsk, and in the 
files of the Banner und Volksfreund, from June to Nov., 1859. 

2 Sentinel, Nov. 28, 1859, quoting the Chicago Times, and Banner und Volksfreund, 
Nov. 30, 1859. 

21 The Sentinel of the day following the concert says that the weather was very bad and 
the audience small, consisting mainly of Sobolewski’s friends. The reporter's attention was 
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Samson in April. Some months later he went to St. Louis as leader 
of the Philharmonic Society there. 

The trials of the past months had proved a tonic experience 
for the Musical Society. The Banner und Volksfreund had this 
comment on its concert of October 28, 1859: “ With this concert 
the Musical Society has made a brilliant beginning, and may con- 
fidently expect the active support of the public, all the more since 
it has in the trial by fire of recent months not only not lost but 
rather gained in power and the ability to survive.” It should be 
noted that this concert was given only two weeks after the with- 
drawal of seven members from its orchestra had left it in a crippled 
condition. The Society did indeed survive, and continued in active 
operation for more than ninety years. As a sign of its revival, its 
membership had increased within the year from 145 to 179. 

With the performance of operas ended for the time being, 1860 
was to be a quiet year. The Society returned to its original program 
of concerts, varied only by the two superb performances of Mozart's 
Requiem, in May and September. In the interval between these 
Balatka had upon invitation conducted three performances of the 
Requiem and one concert in Chicago, and had received an offer 
of the leadership of the Philharmonic Society in that city. He 
accepted the offer, and left Milwaukee shortly after a farewell 
concert on the sixteenth of October, 1860. 


chiefly taken up by Sobolewski’s oddities as a conductor, especially in his own overture 
to the “Star-Spangled Banner.” It ‘“‘ was full of fortissimo, fury, and startling crashes, 
then a sweet vein of melody. Sobolewski’s energy as a director at times amounts to phrenzy. 
He does not conduct but drive the orchestra.”” The Banner und Volksfreund commended 
the performance of Mozart’s Symphony in G minor with an orchestra far too weak in 
the strings, but severely criticised the final number, composed by Sobolewski, in which 
colored lights played upon the figures representing the revolutionary leaders, and the whole 
reached its climax in a display of fireworks to give effect to the music of chorus and 
orchestra. 











Thure Kumlien, Koshkonong 
Naturalist (II) 


By ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN 


AFTER LIVING through the hard year of 1845, Thure begins the 
new year with “Give O Jesus Peace and good fortune.” 


Jan. 1, 1846, 1 moved my birds and deer skins to Farbro’s.?? 


Jan. 14, Unonius comes. Groth and Hammarquist here [from Pine 
Lake]. 


Jan. 15, Unonius here. 

Jan. 16, Unonius went in the morning to Jefferson. 

Jan. 20, In the night a sow had six small pigs down on the marsh in 
the stack.2* Got Squire Andrus to swear to land purchase. 

Jan. 29, Groth and Hammarquist arrange to eat and live here. Swen 
moves to his new house but boards here.2* I get from Groth and Ham- 
marquist $1.00 each for boarding them. 

Feb. 7, In forenoon Uncle helped me 2 day with 2 pair of oxen to 
haul up five loads of wood. In afternoon we Swedes, Swen, Groth, Ham- 
marquist and I, helped lay up a layer on Mellberg’s house. 

Feb. 9, Uncle went to mill for Reuterskiold, to Catfish Mill [now called 
Fulton]. 

Feb. 10, Chopped wood, shot a prairie chicken and prepared for trip 
to Pine Lake. Got of Groth a basket for “ food rack.” 


On February 12 and 13, Thure and Groth walk to Pine Lake to 
visit Unonius, where they stayed until February 19 and then started 





THIS is the second installment of MRS. ANGIE KUMLIEN MAIN’S enter- 
taining biography of her grandfather, Thure Kumlien. It commemorates 
the one-hundredth anniversary of Kumlien’s arrival in the United States. 

Mrs. Main was a teacher for several years after being trained at White- 
water Normal. In 1924 she became a curator of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, is greatly interested in its Library and Museum, and has con- 
tributed to its Magazine. She is regent of the Fort Atkinson D.A.R. and 
resides on the Main farm near that city. 


22 Probably an old man who lived very near Thure, but who was no relative and who 
worked for Thure a great deal. Thure thought a lot of him and called him “ Farbro,”’ which 
means uncle in English. 

22 The marsh evidently had not as yet been claimed, so Thure, and perhaps other 
neighbors, made their hay on the marsh near the Kumlien home. 

24This house was on the forty joining Thure’s forty on the north and quite near the 
Kumlien buildings. The old cellar was there until 1880 when my father bought the 
land and filled it up. 
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THURE KUMLIEN ( 1819-1899) 
From photograph taken at Stoughton, Wisconsin, in 1875. 
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back home. They got as far as Crowders’ inn, one mile from Rome, 
Wisconsin, the first night and reached home at noon on Febru- 
ary 21. Thure found everything in good shape on his newly 
bought land. Groth paid for the lodgings at a quarter apiece. 
On February 28, Unonius went to Kumliens’. The next day 
“ Reuterskiold, his wife, Anna [daughter], Mellberg, Hammarquist, 
Fia, Christine, and I went in by writing for Unonius” (probably 
joined church—eight persons). Had communion and service at 
Reuterskiolds’. The next day, March 2, Unonius goes home. 


Mar. 9, Hauled home a load of wood. Groth helped me in afternoon, 
we butchered two white pigs. Flesh very tender. Dressed between 120 
and 140 Ibs. Took us about three hours. Paid Groth for 4 day. 

Mar. 10, Helped roll up Uncle’s logs, and borrowed Carrick’s iron kettle. 

Mar. 11, Rained almost all day. Land contract drawn up.?® 

The last day of March Thure stuffed a pair of ducks, laid up a 
fence, and cut some new rails. He shot a pair of geese and a pigeon. 
He closes the month by writing, “ Now is March gone and I have 
much undone, no new rails, no house logs hauled except for long 
side of house that looks poor; seems too thin. In morning sent 
pickajun {?]} to Milwaukee and paid taxes.” 

Apr. 2, Mellberg’s house raising and Mellberg sick. 

Apr. 3, Continued Mellberg house raising in forenoon and I not well. 
Stuffed some birds. Received of Dr. Head pay for prairie chickens, mud- 
hens and miemerner [?} at 50c each. 

April is taken up with hunting, mounting birds—many of them 
prairie chickens—chopping and splitting rails. Thure helped Pres- 
ton Downing roll up logs for his house. One night he sat up with 
Reuterskiold, who was quite sick with a cough. Thure made a 
bookcase. Carl Groth borrowed 200 nails of Thure. Many people 
visited at the Kumliens’ during the month. The last day of April 
Thure writes, 


O to be in beautiful old Upsala! 
Spring is come! Up and fly in the sweet air. 


5A contract between Thure and Swen Gabriel Bjorkander. This must have been the 
time the survey was made, and Thure found he had to move some of his fences. In the 
records in the Jefferson courthouse, I find that February 16, 1846, Swen G. Bjorkander 
took up from the United States government eighty acres, which included the forty Thure 
thought he had bought. Swen sold th S.E. 4% of the N.W. \%& of Sec. 18, T. 5 N., 
R. 13 E., containing forty acres of le .d at the government price of $1.25 an acre to 
Thure L. Kumlien. The deed, in my possession, was not made out until March 13, 1848. 
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In the month of May, 1846, Carrick came and marked eight 
young pigs. The males had the ends of their tails cut off and right 
ears marked. The females had right ears cut and left ears split. 
Probably all the pigs ran in the woods, and were marked to tell 
them from those of their neighbors. 

The first Sunday of May Thure went out to see if he could find 
any snakes or fish. He shot a teal duck, a quail, and a prairie 
chicken. They plant the garden this month and set two hens. 

The second Sunday Thure and Christine visit at the Germans’ and 
buy a dog for $1.00 to be paid for later in some way. On May 13, 
Christine came home at eight o'clock from Fort Atkinson. She 
had bought a pair of gloves for $1.00, molasses 30 cents, paper of 
tobacco 18 cents, 2 pounds of coffee 25 cents, a paper of pins 4 
cents, etc., in all $1.88. She probably walked the ten miles unless 
she rode with some neighbor. She must have been tired the next 
day, but she planted the garden while Thure set out some 
bushes. A few days later she helped Thure plant an acre of corn. 
Swen and Thure help each other break new land for several days. 
The last Sunday of the month Christine goes to visit Fia at Wards’ 
and returns on Monday. 

In June, Thure works on the road, plants corn, works at his birds, 
and entertains Unonius on the sixth. They attend religious services 
the day following at Reuterskiolds’. The next day Unonius officiates 
at the marriage of Gustaf Mellberg and Juliette Devoe. The day 
after the wedding Thure and Christine planted the new breaking 
and replanted the old planting that had been ruined by gophers. On 
June 9 Unonius took the bride and groom to Pine Lake. 

Before Gustaf Mellberg and Juliette Devoe were married, he 
used to take her riding in his oxcart, which on one occasion was 
an unpleasant experience.”® 


26 My father, Theodore Kumlien, used to tell the following story: Mellberg had come 
into possession of a yoke of young cattle of which he was quite proud; he had broken 
them himself and considered them perfectly reliable. One Sunday afternoon he hitched his 
young oxen to an oxcart, a two-wheeled rig with very high wheels. Much of any weight 
in the back, where a rude seat was made, would cause the cart to tip back, and up would 
go the tongue. He drove over to Miss Devoe, invited her and the “ schoolma’am,” who 
boarded there, to go for a ride. The young folks were having a fine time, and the oxen 
were going along very quietly until they had to pass through a section of timber where 
the road was so narrow there was barely room for the wheels. Suddenly a rabbit jumped 
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On a Sunday in June, 1846, Thure bought Fia’s hat for Christine 
for 75 cents, paying 50 cents cash and owing 25 cents. Hoeing 
corn, splitting rails, planting potatoes and beans takes up the most 
of Thure’s time. A new friend, a Mr. Becker, visits him. The six- 
teenth he spends all forenoon and part of the afternoon looking for 
the cows. The twenty-seventh the cow had a calf. Swen helped to 
bring them home. Thure credited Swen with one-third day’s work. 

In July, Thure helps Dr. Green hoe corn for 6 shillings a day and 
boards himself.?7 The seventh Thure helped Downing thresh all 
day in real heat. The next day he again helped Downing thresh 
for one-half day, the hottest day he has ever known. On the ninth 
Fia was home and rested all day. Thure writes, “It was so hot I 
couldn’t work either. Becker came to visit and stayed to supper.” 
He visited four full days in July. The middle of the month Thure 
begins to cut wheat. He cut and bound sixteen bundles on the six- 
teenth. He cut hay the next day and translated for a Mormon from 
eleven to three o’clock for which he charged 14 cents (illegible). 
He puts up his hay; then he and Christine cut nine dozen bundles 
of wheat on the twentieth. The next forenoon was foggy, but in 
the afternoon they cut and bound five dozen bundles. The follow- 
ing day he had help and cut nearly eleven dozen. The next day 
it rained all day, so Thure made shingles. The forenoon after 
he mowed a couple of dozen wheat bundles. In the afternoon 
Carrick helped him with cradling (for nothing), Bjorkander bound, 
and Thure raked twenty-two dozen bundles. The twenty-sixth a 
Swede named Lopving came from Sweden. After three days Thure 
took him to Downings’ to find work for him. Thure chinked his 
stable with mud, which took two whole days. The last day of July 
Thure made a wooden pan for the table. 

In August, Thure and Bjorkander help each other stack their 
wheat and put up their hay. Thure had six small loads of wheat, 
On the twelfth Becker brought Fia home sick. 





up close to the off ox, and the frightened beasts ran away. 

The only way to stop an ox team when “ Whoa!”’ failed was to jump out and lash 
them over their heads with an ox whip. The trees were so thick Gustaf could not catch 
up with the runaways. They had not gone far before one of the wheels struck a stump 
and out fell the linch pin which held the chain; the tongue flew out of the yoke ring 
and up into the air. The young ladies turned a backward somersault, but luckily no 
one was hurt. 


Dr. James Green lived in Albion, Dane County, Wisconsin. 
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On August 20 Christine was taken very ill with bilious fever, 
and Dr. Green was called. Now Thure looked after the house and 
got the meals; Uncle and Swen had to eat somewhere else for a 
time. “Fia had fixed things up the time she was home here, but 
came home today to help with the cooking and to look after 
Christine. I can’t help much.” On the twenty-first, Dr. Green came 
a second time, and Thure “ got a pint of whiskey. No change to 
report.” He added, “There are two kinds of poets, those who write 
for the people and those who write for art’s sake.” 

Dr. Green comes the twenty-third and twenty-fourth and finds 
Christine about the same, and the night of the twenty-fifth Swen 
sits up all night with her. On the twenty-sixth Dr. Green finds 
Christine better. 


Aug. 28 {1846}, Cut hay in forenoon. Green here yesterday and today 
to look after things, and as I hope for the last time. Cut hay. 

Aug. 31, From 5:30 to 10 on errand for Ernst, who is ill [near 
neighbor}. 


Sept. 1, I could do nothing today, was completely broken down in body 
from yesterday's trials. 


Haying keeps the men of the neighborhood busy for several 
days. Uncle helps Thure kill a pig. On September 9, 10, and 11, 
Thure is very sick. 


Sept. 15 to 21, Nothing has been done in this time more than putting 
up a stack of four tons and I have husked about 10 bushels of corn. 
Bjorkander has been freezing and Christine has had fever and chills. It 
has been raining for several days. Lopving so much better now he can 
go out. 

Dr. Green has been [here] once more (Saturday). Sept. 22, Got 
of Dr. Head 1 pt. of rum. I went and got it myself. 

[Sept.] 23 to end of month, 1 have all this time had chills and fever 
so there is nothing to record. Mellberg has helped Bjorkander and me 
with hay 4 day, and Hammarquist and Mellberg 1 day. Fia has been 
here so long that she is nearly tired out. Christine has been better, then 
was sick again, and now is better. She has begun spinning. We have bor- 
rowed {flax?] of Carricks. It is a bad situation with everybody sick. A 
hired man is about impossible to get. Hammarquist has brought his wife 
back from Pine Lake. Dietrichson has returned. Lopving is slowly recov- 
ering. 8 new pigs. 

Oct. 10-12, 1846, All this time I have been sick and unable to work. 
Christine has been sick but is better than I am, and Fia is better. Mellberg 
helped me all day to butcher a hog and to haul pumpkins from the field. 
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Oct. 15 to 18, I have been “under the weather.” Friday and Saturday 


Christine, Fia and I dug about 8 bu. of potatoes. It goes slowly with 
nothing of interest. 


Haying and potato digging keep them busy until October 28 
when Thure has some threshing done, his oxen being used for 
treading. One day he threshed with the flail. The thirty-first Thure 
and Christine cleaned from seven to eight bushels of wheat in the 


wind. The first five days of November, Thure threshed for himself 
or neighbors. 


Nov. 6, We waked, Christine and I at Carricks’, so did nothing today. 
{Sat up with someone who was sick.]} 

Nov. 9, My birthday. [He was only twenty-seven.] Nothing done to- 
day in the line of work. I was up to the store and got a credit for 
brandy 50c and 50c in gun caps. 

Nov. 11, Cleaned a cat [a wildcat}. Fixed a hawk skin. 

Nov. 12, Heaped dirt on the cellar roof.?8 

Nov. 14, Christine and I made a log barrel of good dimensions. [Prob- 
ably hollowed out from piece of large tree trunk.] I paid Swen five shillings. 

Nov. 15, Salted the hog, nothing else much. 


Nov. 16, Up to the store with 434 lbs. butter one shilling a pound. 
Paid for what I bought Nov. 9th. 


The next week Thure and Swen husk corn on shares for Sweet. 
Then Thure suffers with swelling of the hands from husking corn. 
He received eleven bushels as his share. In December, 1846, he 
mounted prairie chickens, made a new flail, a calf pen, etc., the first 
week, which was as much as his “ frost shaking ” chills would allow. 
On the eleventh he goes to the Catfish Mill, leaving there with his 
load in the evening and reaches home after midnight. The next 
day he was half-sick so couldn’t do anything and got Bjorkander to 
take care of his load. 

Dec. 15, Christine and I butcher 2 pigs. 

Dec. 23, Hauled wood for Yuletide, with Swen’s help 3 loads. 

Dec. 24, Christmas Eve, Uncle and Swen here. 

Dec. 25, Morning services at Mellbergs’. 

Dec. 26, At Norwegian Church and heard Dietrichson preach. 

Dec. 28, Built a pig house. 


Dec. 29, Not doing much Yule season. 
Dec. 31, End of year, quiet day spent. 


281 remember the location of the old root cellar. It was a little south and west of the 
log house. Some of the masonry work showed above the ground. 
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Jan. 5, 1847, Butchered a large gobbler and a hog.?® 
Feb. 1, 1847, Christine moulded candles. 


The first week in March, 1847, Thure worked inside mostly; he 
made a pail and mounted two herons and a hare. On the sixth he 
was in probate court for Reuterskiold’s testament. He had died on 
February 15, 1847. Thure had witnessed his will and helped 
appraise his property. The seventh Thure attended a Mormon meet- 
ing and visited at Mellbergs’. 


Mar. 10, 1847, Preston Downing’s daughter died. 

Mar. 11, In probate court again one day. 

Mar. 12, Received positive intelligence that the shanty is not on our 
land. 


In April, 1847, Thure records that he fixed two prairie chickens 
for Jenkins, a neighbor, split rails, attended a meeting in the school- 
house, and that fish were coming up in plenty. In the early spring 
the lake water backed up the creek, covering the marshes and 
bringing the fish where the settlers could spear them.*° They some- 
times sold these in Milwaukee for $2.00 a barrel. He also threshed 
some, moved some of his rail fences, ploughed, and saw Gunnar 
Downing, the old man, baptized as a Mormon. 

On the fourteenth Unonius arrives, and the next day they have 
services and communion at Reuterskiolds’. The old cow had a calf 
in the woods. The twentieth, Thure says he ran around to borrow 
salt but did not succeed. In the evening he attended a Methodist 
meeting at Sheffields’. The following day he planted eight crab- 
apple trees and two plum trees. 


July 7, Breaking with 5 yoke oxen, Benneworth’s and others. 
July 8, Owe Benneworth for 4 days’ work. 

July 9, Bjorkander and Hammarquist 3 yoke oxen $2 a day=$8. 
July 10, Breaking of just 3 acres and clearing. 


In October, 1847, Thure worked at the hay, made more wooden 
spoons, mounted several birds—he shot four shitepokes (bitterns) 
and a blue crane—planted his winter wheat (five acres), threshed 
some for himself and neighbors. 


29It might possibly have been a wild turkey, although during the deep snow of 1842, 
the wild turkeys nearly became extinct in this state due to the lack of food. Thin and 
weak, in starving condition, they fell prey to the wolves, foxes, wild cats, mink, etc. 

®° The blacksmith at the Koshkonong settlement made the spears. I gave Thure Kum- 
lien’s to the Fort Atkinson Museum. 
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Oct. 11, Sold my old clock and gold key to Preston Downing for 
$5.00, of which 50c went for a teakettle, and $4.50 to be paid in six 
months.*? 

Dec. 7, 1847, Worked at laying a floor in the old house.®? 

Dec. 10, Worked at home and fixed a pigeon. 

Dec. 11, Butchered a pig in the forenoon; went after an eagle in the 
afternoon. 

Dec. 12, At Dr. Dass’s in Cambridge for medicine for Christine. 

Dec. 19, At Dr. Dass’s for medicine. 

Dec. 20, Butchered with Swen’s help. 

Dec. 24, At the store with six pounds of butter. Took goods with it 
Christmas Eve. 

Dec. 25, At Hammarquists’ for visit. 

Jan. 5, 1848, Stable raising here, placed 15 pairs of logs. 


On February 25, 1848, Thure borrowed of E. Willard $6.84 and 
gave him his note for it with interest at 12 percent. This evidently 
was to finish paying for the forty acres. On March 13, 1848, Thure 
got his deed. On April 3, Thure was at probate court at Cambridge 
and Clinton (the latter now called Rockdale). 


Apr. 4, Not well. 

Apr. 5, Christine at store for 6c [spent 6 cents} and paid $1.00 on 
old debt. I split 43 good rails. 

Apr. 6, I helped Hamilton Hull [justice of peace} all day for 50c on 
account of what I owe for 104 ft. [brad—?]} $1.04, and 25c for fixing 
deed $1.29. 

Apr. 7, Helped him 1/3 day became sick, 18c my charge. 

Apr. 8, Christine has for a time been very well. In past week I re- 
ceived my fee $4.33. Split 24 rails and planted locust trees in a row on 
plowed ground. 

Apr. 9, Invited to dedication of C. G. Hammarquist’s new home. 

Apr. 11, Yesterday arranged to stuff a pelican for Mr. Hardin in Cat- 
fish. Chopped a little near woods. Quilting at Mrs. Hammarquist’s. 

Apr. 12, Sheffield came and plowed one day. I helped Hamilton Hull 
Y, day in afternoon for 25c. 

Aug. 13, Fia came home and we all went picking huckleberries. 


The last half of September was very rainy which hindered the 
haying. 


Sept. 22, Fia cocked up a little hay. Big event at Sheffields’. Shot five 
ducks. Cut corn. Sharp frost at night. 

Sept. 25, Bjorkander went to mill at Cambridge—4 bu. for me and 
two for himself. 


1 My father used to tell me about that wonderful old clock his father brought with him 
from Sweden and sold to Preston Downing. The gold key might have been some honor 
he won at Upsala University. Wish I knew. 

*Thure and Christine must now be living in the small log house that was the lean-to 
used for a bedroom when the log upright was built later. 
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Sept. 26, Bjorkander came home in the morning. A fine mist. {The 
rest of the month Thure works at Sheffields’. He records “September 
is now gone and not a furrow plowed. Very few have work done. A 
rainy summer, a late harvest, wet hay, a hard season.”} 

Oct. 1, 1848, Snow. Christine sick in night. Hammarquist and Dass 


on visit. I went after Dass in night. Sent for Fia.” [Then follows a 
Latin quotation.]} 


Oct. 2, Both sick. 

Oct. 3, Fia better. Christine still sick. 

Oct. 5, Worked for Sheffield all day logging. Same next day. 

Oct. 7, Fia’s 39th birthday. Went to the store for her for $3.90. Made 
a table and fixed —————— for Clark’s boy.3* 

Oct. 8, To Ward and Ives to collect money for Fia and attend meeting. 

Oct. 9, Farm work. Henry Chesebrough of Emerald Grove on Rock 
Prairie came for Fia to work for winter. 

Oct. 14, Gubben plowed and I fixed my bow and made three arrows 
for hunting hens. [During October Thure picked up hickory nuts which 
were unusually large.} 

Oct. 22, Hammarquist, Mellberg, Ives, and Dass here. In afternoon 
Dickenson. 

Oct. 23, Sold hickory nuts to Rice for $1.30 which 30c was spent and 
$1.00 applied on my debt. In afternoon put latch on stable door. 

Nov., 1848, Christine at Reuterskiolds’ quilting. I cut a stable post 
and dug some potatoes. 

Nov. 4, Put up all my bird skins. Bad weather. 

Nov. 6, Husked the last corn in the field. One bushel for use of 
Bjorkander’s oxen. Cut some new house logs. 

Nov. 7, Bad luck keeps me from going to Ft. Atkinson to vote for 
President. 

Nov. 8, Dass here on visit. Christine at quilting at Hastings’. I got 
from Hammarquist 26 lbs. meal and 17 lbs. salt. Because of bad weather, 
have not done much for some days, except cutting and making some chil- 
dren’s skates, which took much time. Some of our potatoes are under 
the snow. 

Nov. 9, My birthday, 29 years old—a considerable age. 

Nov. 10, At the store and bought syrup for 30c credit for threshing. 

Nov. 11, Threshed my winter wheat, 48 to 50 bushels and 14 bu. 
spring wheat. Bjorkander 49 bu. of spring. These asked and only to be 
helped again. John Bullis came with horses. Gubben Sheffield, Preston 
Downing, Carrick and Ole Toreson. My threshing bill was $2.60, 
65 bushels at 4c. Bought from Carrick 20 lbs. pork on credit. [The next 
few days Thure helps the neighbors thresh. This is the first time Thure 
has had his grain all threshed at once.} 

Nov. 15, Tended to cattle and hauled with Uncle’s help a pair of loads 
of straw for granary roof. Chopped a while. Bjorkander to Clinton. 

Nov. 16, Took up two bushels of potatoes; cut new logs. 

Nov. 17, Trimmed some house logs, took up four pails of potatoes. 


3 Clark’s son ran the Busseyville store; afterwards Hammarquist became the owner and 
‘perated it for twenty-eight years. 
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Nov. 18, Borrowed 12 lbs. meal of Hammarquist. Took up four pails 
of potatoes. He has paid all meal he was owing. Trimmed logs. 
Nov. 20, Worked all day at old well. Pure fraud. 


When Thure picked out this location in 1844, he chose it partly 
because of the fine spring below the plateau on which his house was 
later built. The land was surveyed later and it was found that 
the spring was not on his forty. This was a terrible disappointment, 
as he was without water of his own and had to move his fences. 
Thure hired a man to help him dig a well on his side of the fence, 
below the hill, and only a few rods from the original spring. After 
they had dug down twelve feet the water gushed up with a forceful 
stream. They must have struck the same underground water that 
fed the original spring, for always in after years when one spring 
was Cleaned out, it flowed with great force and the other spring 
slowed up. Thure could never curb his well, but boxed it in with a 
cover on top to keep it clean. 

In my childhood, there was a board fence around the spring. The 
water flowed from the well or spring through a spout into an old 
hollowed out log, which was used for a tank. From this tank the 
cattle got their supply of water. The tank ran over and the 
water flowed in a stream into the neighbors’ marsh pasture, which 
the young Kumlien boys confined into a small lake or pond below 
the spring and fenced in. Here they kept some tame Canada geese 
and once they had some blue herons within the fence. 

When Ludwig Kumlien was a lad, he stuck a willow whip into 
the moist earth near the spring box. It grew into a very large tree. 
It shaded the spring and helped to keep the water cool. Theodore 
Kumlien planted some maples around the spring and along the road 
in 1875, which are now large trees, but the old willow died years 
ago. The spring water was very good and cold, but every pailful 
had to be carried up a steep hill to the house. 


Nov. 22 [1848], Worked on road with Carrick all day for tax. 

Nov. 25, Hammarquist helped me to slaughter two pigs, which took all 
day. The one pig was pretty good, the other light but of good flesh. I 
shall help when he slaughters the two pigs he bought of me for $6.00, to 
be paid April 1, 1849, in cash. 
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Nov. 28, I helped Hammarquist butcher the two hogs he bought of me, 
and by noon we had packed down two quarters. Borrowed 2314 lbs. salt 
of Hammarquist. In afternoon at stable raising at Preston Downing’s. 

Nov. 29, Helped Hammarquist in A.M. with claim. In afternoon put- 
tered around fixing things which must now be attended to because of my 
laziness. 

Dec. 2, 1848, I was feverish in body. Perhaps rheumatism. 

Dec. 3, Bjorkander back from his suit in Clinton. Hammarquist and 
Preston Downing here on visit. 

Dec. 4, Nothing special only house puttering, not well. 

Dec. 6, Snow quits. Weather mild. I now have toothache with my 
rheumatism. Stiff neck. 

Dec. 16, At Clinton with about 9 bushels of winter wheat, tax $2.10. 
Pair of boots, $2.75. Sent letter to C. G. Lowenhjelm via Clinton P.O. 
Sent to Sweden. 

Dec. 23, At home preparing for Christmas. 

Dec. 24, Christmas Eve at Hammarquists’. 25 invited here. 

Dec. 26, Dr. for Mrs. Reuterskiold. Dass there. 

Dec. 27, Christine sick abed. Wrote to Fia. 

Dec. 31, Now closes this old long and tiresome year. 

Jan. 1, 1849—At Hammarquists’ for New Year's visit. 

Jan. 2, Hindered by visitors Dass and others. 

Jan. 6, At store and bought tobacco for 3c, etc. 

Jan. 10, At store with 16 bu. of wheat 50c equals $8.01. 

Jan. 11, Cold and stormy in the night. Christine received a garment 
from Uncle. 

Jan. 14, 15 and 16, Unable to do anything on account of a severe 
cold and Christine’s toothache. 

Jan. 18, Fixed milk shelves. Visit from Sheffields. 

Jan. 19, Had visitors. Chopped a little, Christine better. 

Jan. 21, Nothing. We were quiet and alone all day. Mormons had 
baptism in the lake. Still no nearer with the house matter; no rails split! 
Have not been able to do anything because of the continuous cold (or 
chills) which has kept me busy up to the present caring for that and live 
stock. Fia has been away 15 weeks. 


The rest of the month, what time Thure had from his many 
visitors, he worked in woods getting logs, rafters, and shakes 
(shingles) ready for the new house which is soon to be built. He 
mentions the fact that on January 29, Bjorkander has dispensation 
from Mormons. If I remember correctly, my father told me it was 
Swen’s joining up with the Mormons that finished his romance with 
Sophia Wallberg. 


Jan. 31, Fia came home after being away 16 weeks. I hauled some logs 
for the house. Hammarquist here in the evening. Still nothing done about 
the house raising; it has been too cold. 
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In February Thure has help several days to cut logs and beams 
for the new log cabin. Several times he speaks of being hindered 
by company. Two more, Sheppard and Carrick, from the community 
are baptized as Mormons. “Missed out in my intention to look in 
on their meeting a little.” | 

On March 1, Thure notes that Hammarquist saw and heard a 
gray goose and that he saw bluebirds, crow blackbirds, and a crane. 
He went to the mill at Clinton in the forenoon, left his grain, and 
returned early enough in the afternoon to lay up a fence. Work goes 
on with the house logs. 

In March Thure works some in the field but more snow follows. 
On the eighth Mellberg helps him with the house. Swen cuts two 
new logs for the house and trims a pair of others; another day he 
helps Thure haul the logs home. 


Mar. 20, Called for houseraising. Made a ——————[?]} and a buttery. 


Mar. 21, Cut and got things in order for the raising, etc. Got on my 
account 1 Ib. sugar 9'4¢. 


Mar. 22, House raising. Today I sold my old Student Frock to Nor- 
wegian Ole for $4 to be paid with rail splitting, of which he split 60 today 
and the rest he shall split at Mellberg’s, for which he shall pay me. The 
house raising went well; heard nothing different. 


In April Thure plants out new plum trees. He cuts twenty-foot 
rafters in Hammarquist’s woods; he splits more shingles on the 
third and attends a town meeting at the Fort. At this time Sumner 
township had not been set off from Koshkonong township. The 
next day he made sleepers for the house, and with Bjorkander’s help 
they sawed boards for shingles. On the tenth he split 100 shingles 
and planted six peach trees of two years’ growth. On the eleventh 
Thure hears a Totanus Bartramius (upland plover). On April 15 
Thure records, “Lots of visitors—Miller, Hammarquist, Reuter- 
skiolds and Bjorkander.” On the nineteenth of April Bjorkander 
and Henry Carrick buy “the old saw mill.” 


Apr. 18 {1849}, Shaved shingles and went down to the woods on an 
unsuccessful expedition expecting to get some rafters free. Stuffed a 
Pelicanus Americanus {American white pelican} for Dr. Green. 


Apr. 19, Sowed and dragged about an acre. In afternoon worked on 
pelican. 
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Apr. 25, Shaved shingles. In the night the young red cow had a bull 
calf. Christine and I visited Downings. Small black sow has seven pigs. 

Apr. 27, 1 got the Cubba Rulla, wagon with solid wheels, from the 
other side of the creek and hauled some timbers and rafters from Ham- 
marquist’s woods.** 


May 4, 1849, Worked on birds. Got a colt to care for Dr. [illegible} 
of Ft. Atkinson. Worked in stable. 


May 7, Carrick brought a red —-—————- [bird] to stuff probably a 


scarlet tanager. Rainy. Mr. James Clarke, an Englishman, brought 4 birds 
to stuff. 


May 8, Fixed the ————— on colt. Carrick had my oxen in forenoon. 
May 9, Worked with colt, bird fixing and made preparations to go to 
mill. 


May 11, To the Catfish. Had about 24 bu. for myself, 4 for Bjorkander 
and 6 for H. 


_ May 12, Brought load for —-————— had his wagon. Home in morn- 
ing. 

May 13, Sunday. Lots of visitors. Mr. Clarke brought 6 birds to stuff. 

May 14, Dunn borrowed 1334 Ibs. flour and Owens borrowed 1534 Ibs. 

May 19, At store with 5 lbs. 10 oz. butter at 9c which was traded out. 
Cleaned and worked on stable. Fia took flowers to Agusta’s grave. 

May 20, Sunday. Lots of visitors. 

May 21, Planted corn. Stuffed a high-holder for Mr. Clarke. 

May 24, Hauled poles and fixed them up. I have now enough poles for 
the rafters. Came from Hammarquist’s woods. 

May 31, At Ole Lind’s. At store and traded in 7 lbs. 7 oz. butter. Stuffed 
a Fulig rubida {old name for ruddy duck}. A skin to go to the old country. 

The next month, June, Thure split and shaved 1,080 shakes 
and on four other days made shingles but did not give the number. 

He mentions putting eyes in all his mounted birds. The first few 
years he moulded these eyes and painted them. There is a hawk in 
the Fort Atkinson Museum with these homemade eyes made by 
Thure. With some help from the neighbors Thure places the timbers 
on the roof. He reports on trading butter (amounted to $2.97) 
five different times at the store. 

Thure works with the colt, works on making a wagon, and 
plants potatoes and corn. On June 14, Thure makes a bed for Fia. 
In a few days she came home from Shermans’ to spend Sunday 
and went back the next day. 


July 1, 1849, Sunday, Wahlins here on visit. 
July 2, Have shivers so can’t do but little. Did some mudding. 


% Cubba Rulla, Swedish for wagon, meaning rolling logs—made from a large oak log. 
Holes were made for the axle which was also of wood. The old pioneers said, ‘‘ They were 
always hollering for grease.” 
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July 4, Christine and I visit Gusta’s grave. In evening go to store where 
I bought for 6 shillings and took on credit for $1.51 for clothes for my 
hired man. America’s high festival day. 


July 23, Alfred and I harvested all day at Bjorkander’s. Christine sick. 


Aug. 3, 1849, Worked with wheat. My spring wheat makes about 90 
doz. bundles and 63 of winter wheat. 

Aug. 5, Fia goes to Ives for a time. 

Aug. 21, Cut a little hay. Carl Groth comes. 

Aug. 22, Visit at Hammarquists’. 

Aug. 23, Visitors here. Fia came home. 

Aug. 24, Visitors all day. 

Aug. 25, Carl Groth goes. 

Aug. 27 and 28, Mellberg helped me shingle. 

Aug. 29, I shingled a little, rain, visitors. 

Aug. 31, Sold small cow for $14 cash. 


In the latter part of August shingling is begun. In September 
a Mr. O. Christianson helps with siding the rooms, etc. During the 
latter part of October Christianson helps again with plastering, etc., 
so they can move in by November 1. 


Nov. 1, We moved into the new house. 


Nov. 9, My birthday 11:30. 30 years old. [Here Thure made a pencil 
sketch, probably of himself.} 


Dec. 8, Skinned a Grus Americanus [whooping crane]. 


Dec. 11, Received letter from Mormor Elizabeth in Sweden.*® Elizabeth 
Rhodin. 


Dec. 21, Christine and I at Clinton. Got $2 goods at Cornelisson’s.** 

Dec. 24, Christmas Eve at Mrs. Reuterskiold’s. 

Dec. 25, At home. Very cold. Christianson made a table. Jenkins bor- 
rowed 5 bushels of ——————. Mitchell got some flour. 

Dec. 26, Second day of Christmas. Fixed a cupboard. 

Dec. 28, Put some panes of glass in window. 


Jan. 4, 1850, At Hammarquist’s nearly all day helping him with house. 
Jan. 5, Worked on a swan. 


When Thure’s journal ends on January 5, 1850, the hard years 
of the forties had passed. At last Christine, who has been such a 
gallant soul, had her long-delayed, roomy log house. It had a large 
room 20 feet long and 16 feet wide, with a lean-to bedroom to 
the north and a chamber above the large room which was reached 
by real stairs. Under these stairs was a pantry with shelves. The 
floor was of smooth pine. When any of the old neighbors told 
me of this house and Christine, they always added, “She was a 
fine housekeeper and kept that floor white.” 


% This means grandmother on mother’s side. 
*In later years Cornelisson was register of deeds of Dane County, Wisconsin. 
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Thure, according to his son, Theodore, rented his land and went 
to Jefferson and worked in the sawmill for a season. In Novem- 
ber, 1851, he started to learn the turner’s trade in the same village 
and was there from November until some time in April, 1852. He 
received good wages turning out table legs, bedposts, rollers, neck- 
yokes, kegs, sets of tubs, handles, desk legs, and the like. 

He bought an old turning lathe and made some black walnut 
furniture for Christine.*’ One piece, about which his son Theodore 
told me, was a day bed for the living room. There were also a 
drop-leaf dining room table, bedsteads of solid maple, and chairs.** 

This log house of Christine’s was not pretentious in any way, 
but I know it was comfortable, cozy, and furnished in very good 
taste. Many of the treasures of that early home are now in the 
homes of her grandchildren.*® 

There are still in existence many of Thure’s water-color paint- 
ings of birds and flowers, one of his old country home, a hand- 
painted likeness of his grandmother on ivory, a daguerreotype of 
his mother, a fine silhouette of himself, and a drawing of “ Kumla,” 
the birthplace of his father from which the name “Kumlien” 
came—all brought across the water in that old chest. These pic- 
tures, with his flutes and music, his case of books on science, art, 
and poetry of the Old World stamped this home as one of intelli- 
gence and culture. 

A diary kept by Thomas North, Sr., in 1850 and 1851, shows 
his account with Thure Kumlien, whose farm adjoined his. 

1850 ACCOUNT WITH MR. CUMLIN. OXEN 


First week 314 days. Borrowed 13 lbs. of 
2 week 314 days. pork and 2 candles. 


3 week 4 days. 
4 week 3 days. 


37 This black walnut wood was brought from the Bark River woods, which was @ 
favorite collecting place of Thure’s. Here in this heavy timber he found the large northern 
pileated woodpecker. 

88] remember very well those graceful old chairs whose front rounds were worn very 
thin. When Mr. Main and I were married, my father tried to give me two of them. 
My heart nearly fails me now when I remember that I refused them. What wouldn't 
I give for just one? 

39 We have Christine’s old crotch mahogany bureau, a night stand of black walnut, the 
platter that belonged with Christine’s set of blue dishes, and some pictures that adorned 
the walls of that old home. A sister has the brass candlesticks that came from Thure’s 
old home in Sweden. 
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1851 ACCOUNT 


Oct By one pig .87 
8 May 12 bu. wheat at .28 = 3.36 
To be paid in lumber. 


When the virgin soil was first broken, it took five teams of oxen, 
so that the neighbors lent them to each other, keeping track of 
the time they were used. The head team was called “the snatch 
team,” as that team could be detached easily and taken to the 
rear of the plow to pull it back when needed. 

The first seven years in America, Thure divided his time be- 
tween the driving, insistent demands of the farm, which yielded 
only a bare subsistence because there were so few acres broken 
and under the plow, and the urgent call of his whole being to 
study the wild life about him and to acquaint others with its 
wonders. Thure wrote once that he did not get along so well 
as his neighbors financially because he would leave his farm work 
at times to follow a strange bird and make observations; “ but 
very good ones they were,” he said. 

The natural history of no other comparatively small area in 
Wisconsin has been so completely made known to the world as 
Lake Koshkonong and its surrounding territory.“° Thure never 
had the means to travel far, but he was a great traveler for all 
that. No living bird, animal, reptile, insect, or plant which came 
under his keen observation was passed unnoticed or unknown. 
His greatest handicap was the lack of American books of orni- 
thology and botany. He brought books of European natural history 
with him and was always comparing the birds of this country 
with those of Europe, but not until 1849 did he come into 
possession of an American book on ornithology. It was Brewer's 
edition of Wilson’s. 

By this time he had sent many specimens of birds and plants ’ 
back to Upsala University and to the Stockholm Museum. Professor 


“In the history of Madison, Dane County and Surrounding Towns (William J. Park 
and Company, Madison, 1877), there is an article on Lake Koshkonong by Thure Kum- 
lien signed by ‘“‘ An Early Settler.” Thure was painfully modest and would not sign his 
Own name. The article compares the wild life around the lake in the early forties with 
that at the time the article was written. 
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Fries wrote that many of the plants Thure sent were new and not 
given in the American books. If Thure had been bent on self- 
advertising, he could have reported these discoveries to the Eastern 
newspapers but he never sought fame. All through his life he 
shrank from publicity and was satisfied to enjoy Nature for Nature’s 
own sake. He gladly passed on information to anyone interested 
in his beloved subject. 

Early June of 1850, Charles Holt of the Janesville Gazette 
seems to have visited the Kumlien home, for in the June 13, 1850, 
issue of his paper the following notice appeared: 


If any of our citizens desire the services or acquaintance of an intelligent 
naturalist, they will find such an one in Mr. Thure Kumlien, living near 
the foot of Lake Koshkonong. We were much gratified a few days since 
in examining a collection of birds made by him and surprised that an 
individual so well informed and conversant with every department of 
Natural History should have lived so long within 16 miles of our village 
and be so little known. 

The localities about his residence give him rare opportunities for pro- 
curing specimens, and they are prepared with a great deal of care and 
good taste. He has now ready for sale several cases of beautiful birds and 
we recommend those who may wish them to make an application to him. 


The Janesville Gazette was evidently exchanged with a publi- 
cation of Brewer and Tileston of Boston, for Thomas M. Brewer 
saw the article and wrote Holt, as the following letter shows: 


Janesville, Wis. 
July 23, 1850 
Mr. Kumlien, 

You will receive with this a letter from Mr. Brewer in relation to the 
collection of eggs for his use. Mr. Brewer mistakes the nature of 
the catalog I mentioned to him which was one of the birds in your 
possession, and not one of the birds of the country generally....I have 
no doubt you will be satisfactorily remunerated for any trouble or 
expense incurred in his behalf....If you should need my services for 
any purpose connected with this matter, you may request with all con- 
fidence that they will be cheerfully and promptly given. 

I addressed you a copy of my paper containing a notice of yourself 
and collection. 

Very respectfully yours, 
CHARLES HOLT 


Thure always wrote a “practice” copy of a letter and some- 
times two or three before he had one that suited him to send out. 
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With such diligence it is no wonder he learned to write almost 
perfect English. To illustrate his learning process, I quote from 
his “ practice” reply to Holt. All the different beginnings are given. 


Mr. Ch. Holt 
Dear Sir, 

For all the trouble you have had with the letter [crossed out} 

The difficulty for me not to be enough acquainted with the English 
{crossed off} 

I ought long ago to have written to you expressing my warmest thanks 
for all you have done for me but I have been in hopes that I should 
(personally) have the pleasure of paying you a visit in Janesville but 
being hindered now I hope I shall have a chance to see you soon again. 
I hope you will excuse my way to write the English and that you will 
accept of the sincerest thanks of 

Most obedt. Sert. 
T K. 


The following is a “ practice” draft to Brewer in answer to his 
letter of July 8 sent through Holt: 


Town Koshkonong Jefferson Cy. Wis. 
30 March 1851. 
Thomas M. Brewer Esq 
Dear Sir. 
Not being enough acquainted with the English language to write the 
same any way proper, it is with some hesitation I undertake to write to 
you, but if I can make my writings intelligible then my object is gained 
and I thrust to your kindness to have forbearance with my stilistical 
faults. I am a native of Sweden and emigrated to America in 1843, but 
have ever since been shut up in the woods and my time most wholly 
devoted to hard work. I have been absent from home this last 6 months, 
but have now returned and as far as my time will permit I will collect 
eggs for you this season. 


Perhaps I can get some of the following: * 

Falco Sparverius [sparrow hawk]; Cyaneus; Caprimulgus vociferus 
{whippoorwill}; Cypselus pelasg.; King bird; Lanius Excubitroides [white- 
trumped or migrant shrike}]; Some Sylvia [warblers}; Spiza cyanea [indigo 
bunting]; Pyranga rubra [summer tanager]; Icterus {illegible} 
{probably one of the orioles}; Xanthocephalus [yellow-headed black- 
bird}; Sitta carol. [white-breasted nuthatch]; Hummingbird; Picus villosus 
{hairy woodpecker}; [Picus}] pubescens [downy woodpecker]; Coccyzus 
erythr.{ophthalmus] [black-billed cuckoo}; Columb migr.{atorius]} [pas- - 
senger pigeon—old name}; Orty [illegible} Virg.; Tetrao cupido [pin- 
nated grouse}; [Tetrao}] phasianellus [sharp-tailed grouse}; Gallinula 
chloropus; Fulica Amer.{icana] [American coot]; One or 2 rallus [rails]; 
Grus Am.[ericana} [whooping crane]; Ardea lentigin.{osa] [bittern]; 





“Some of the scientific mames have changed since Thure Kumlien’s time. I have 
supplied the common names. 
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Exilis {least bittern]; [Ardea] Herodias [great blue heron]; [Ardea] 
egretta [American egret?}; Charadr[ius} vocifer.[a} [killdeer]; Totanus 
Bartramius {upland plover}; Scolopax Wilsonii [Wilson’s snipe]; Nu- 
menius longirostris [long-billed curlew]; Amnser Canadensis [Canada 
goose]; Anas Boshas [mallard]; [Aix} Sponsa [wood duck]; [Anas] 
carolinensis [green-winged teal]; [Anas] discors [blue-winged teal]; 
Sterna Wilsonii and nigra [common tern, now Sterna hirundo]; One 
species of Larus [gull]; and one of Podiceps [probably pied-billed grebe}. 
I have some of these and I know where most likely I can find some of 
the rarest and though it certainly will be a tiresome and rather uncertain 
hunting, especially among the grass in Lake Koshkonong, I will endeavor 
to get as many kinds as I possibly can. Do you want the nest of some 
smaller birds or only a description of size, materials etc.? 

The catalog, of the birds with which I have imet in this neighborhood, 
which I mentioned to Mr. Holt, I hope I will be able to enlarge this 
coming season and will send to you. I have but 2 years had an ornithologie 
(your edition of Wilson). I have European works on European birds. 
Is there no small edition of Audubons work Please to inform me 
about the price thereof 

When I get through egg collecting I will send the eggs with some 
merchant to New York and from N.Y. get them forwarded to you. 

Yours with respect 
- THURE KUMLIEN 
Adress: Albion Post-Office 
Dane County Wis 


Thomas M. Brewer was one of the early pioneer naturalists of 
the Eastern states. With Spencer F. Baird and Robert Ridgway, 
he wrote A History of North American Birds, 1874. To this and 
other works by Brewer and other authors Thure Kumlien con- 
tributed information for the next twenty or more years. Brewer 
writes Kumlien as follows: 


Boston, Nov. 28, 1851 
My dear Sir— 

Your kind favor came duly to hand a few days since. About a fort- 
night before the expressman had safely brought to my hand the box of 
eggs you were so good as to obtain for me and soon after I received 
a letter from Mr. Holt. Mr. H[{olt} had obtained a larger and stronger 
box in which he inclosed the whole and in which they all came safely. 
They were all acceptable, most of all the shore-lark’s eggs—I had received 
one before obtained on the coast of Labrador, and the four you sent me 
were very acceptable. So too were the eggs of the “whooping crane.” 
I shall be glad to have more of their eggs and indeed of any of the kinds 
you sent me. Even the quails eggs and those of the red-winged black- 
bird, though common here also, are always good in making exchanges 
with European collectors. The wood duck’s eggs were also very acceptable. 
Do not the dusky duck, or black duck as it is also called, anas obscura 
and the green-winged teal breed with you? 
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The shrike or butcher-bird Dr. Cabot pronounces to be the Logger 
head. It seems to me to be different, and in a few weeks, when I go 
south—as I expect to spend the winter in Washington—I shall take the 
skin on to my friend Mr. Cassin, who will be able to determine more 
certainly. ... 

I well know how much rainy weather coming just at the breeding 
season spoils one’s opportunities. I was sorry you were not able to find 
the breeding places of the (Icterus Xantho—) [yellow-headed black- 
bird} the black tern and the others you expected to,.... 

I should like very well to know more about the sandhill crane and 
if it is different from the white species—Does it never become white 
with you? Our society would like the skin of one, if you will procure us 
one and perhaps when I get to Washington I may find that some others 
of my friends would like specimens also....I1 have as yet no collection 
of skins, as for the present I have delayed going to house-keeping. ... For 
collection of eggs I find shelter at present in my father’s house. I mean 
however to have a collection of birds as well as their eggs yet, if I can 
and I hope, not too selfishly I trust, that you may not find it necessary 
to leave your present home. 

Does the snow goose breed with you? If it does I should like its eggs 
very much. The Canada Goose is, I suppose, the one you mean when 
you speak of going for their nests and finding them robbed—is it not? 
Tetrao cupido [pinnated grouse} and Totanus Bartramius [upland plover} 
were also desirable eggs, and Tetrao phasianellus [sharp-tailed grouse} 
would be even more so. The rallus is I think Virginia Rail, but I should 
be glad to know that it was as you think the Carolinen [sora?]. The wren 
is the Troglodytes brevirostris, “ Nuttall’s short-billed marsh wren”. It 
also breeds here, but is very rare—I should be glad of more of its eggs. 
Its nest I already have a good specimen of. The nest of the lanius [migrant 
shrike} I would like if you send it without its adding to the bulk. I 
hope too another season you will be more successful about the hawks eggs. 
Perhaps you yet may be able to find out what kind those are which you 
speak of having obtained the past season. : 

... You have forgotten to let me know how much money you have 
expended on my account and also how much your services have been 
worth....I will be happy to remit... whatever you may deem an equiva- 
lent for your time, trouble and expense. 

Believe me, very truly, your obliged friend 
THOMAS M. BREWER 
P.S. I have taken the liberty to send to your address, at the Albion Post 
Office, a copy of the weekly edition of our paper....I do not know 
whether your party predictions are the same as mine. But even if we 
don’t correspond in all things, I still hope you may be able to find in , 
our newspaper, something you will find worthy your perusal. 


A part of Thure’s reply to Brewer runs thus: 


Jefferson Jan. 19 1852 
My Dear Sir: 


A few days before Christmas I received your kind favor of the 28 Nov. 
I am glad you were satisfied with the eggs I sent though few they were. 
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Anas obscura I have never seen, and if it does visit Wis. I believe it 
must be very seldom. There is a great plenty of the green winged teal 
here in Spring and Autumn, but I have never seen any here in summer 
time. If, what here is commonly called “Sandhill Crane” should become 
white, it perhaps would be most likely to be the case with old birds or 
adult ones, birds who have for at least 6 years had nest and raised young 
ones, or there would likely be at least one white one among all the Sand- 
hill Cranes I have occasion to see every spring summer and autumn, 
but yet I have not seen or heard of any white Sandhill Cranes. What 
they here call White Crane is the Ardea Egretta which sometimes in 
August & September fishes along the lake shore though all of them I 
ever have seen had nothing of the crest or tuft of feathers hanging down 
behind. The Snow Goose does not breed with us to my knowledge, but 
among the many migratory flocks of geese that pass over in the spring, 
I have seen some answering the description of Snow Geese as near as I 
could see. When I spoke of Goose eggs I did mean A. Canad. and I have 
lately found out another of their breeding places where they be more 
numerous. I am very much obliged to you for sending a copy of your 
paper, if you would send it on to Fort Atkinson post office I would be 
apt to get it more regularly, but letters to me up ‘o the first of April 
must be adressed Jefferson, Jefferson County, Wis. because I am at pres- 
ent working in the village and will likely keep on here till spring when 
I will move down to my old place, if you want my services collecting 
eggs etc. I am in hopes that I may have better success than the previous 
season. I would like to know how many eggs you wish of those rare 
ones, if I can get many (if I engage boys, they may bring a great many 
of the same kind viz Quails). Of the rare ones you care not how many? 
You say you wish to get skin of the Sandhill Crane. I will get you one 
if I can—perhaps your Society wants skins of some other birds procur- 
able here? I have reason to believe that I could obtain some rare ones 
perhaps. Phalaropus Wilsonii, Anas Bubida, Pelecanus Americanus, Ster- 
na nigra, one or two Grebes, Falco Sparverius, Emberiza 
{illegible}, Icterus Xanth, etc. If the Society does want any I would like 
to know how much they would be willing to pay for each because if I 
cannot reckon on remuneration enough for my expenses, I would rather 
not procure any—my circumstances being rather narrow. The trumpeter 
Swan is here some winters. One was brought to me last winter for stuff- 
ing.... 
I will try to find out more about the Rail the next season. 


Brewer answered Kumlien’s letter on March 2, 1852, in part 
as follows: 


I was in hopes you would have named, yourself, how much you thought 
I ought to send you in pecuniary recompence for your trouble and expense 
in collecting the eggs for me....But as you have given me no clue I 
must be content to send you the same sum fixed as the value named by a 
taxidermist in Halifax, Nova Scotia, for a box of just about the same 
number of kinds and eggs—I therefore inclose to you five dollars in a 
New York City bill, which I am told is current with you. If you think 
this not equal to your claim,...be free to tell me so. If more than you 
expected you may pass it to my credit in prospective favors. 
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Your notes in relation to the crane are valuable and confirms several 
other statements I have seen since you called my attention to the subject. 
The eggs of the Lark you sent to me, Professor Baird thinks were not the 
eggs of the Shore lark but of the Alauda (safa?), one of the last species 
discovered by Mr. Audubon in his last excursion to the Yellowstone. 
Another season I would like to have you procure me a few skins of the 
birds and as many of their eggs as you can conveniently—eggs of the 
Canada Goose, the Sandhill Crane you may get as many of as you can 
conveniently—about the less rare kinds I think that if you get me say 
about 30 to 50 of the Quails & red-wings, without too much trouble I 
would do so—of the rare ones I care not how many—The upland plover 
is perhaps an egg of which in another season you may be able to get me 
a good many of—I should like to have you do so if you can conveniently. 
{Brewer speaks of sending Kumlien speeches of members of Congress.] 

You will be on the lookout for the eggs of hawks and see if you can- 
not procure some this spring.... 


Brewer wrote again on April 10, 1852, from Washington, but 
since he was ill, he could only sign the letter. Kumlien had written 
that he was satisfied with the amount sent him for his services, but 
Brewer explains at length that he has been compelled to borrow 
heavily to go into his publishing business and therefore is unable 
to pay Kumlien more. He advises him to remain where he can 
do best for himself. If he can collect at his leisure or employ 
boys to aid in finding nests so that his collecting fees would be 
clear profit in addition to his other earnings, then Brewer wishes 
his help. He emphasizes again that a frank explanation is necessary 
“in order that we may understand one another.” He then continues: 


The lark I spoke of resembles the shore lark so closely that until re- 
cently it has been mistaken for it. Indeed the only difference I believe 
is that your lark is from an inch to an inch and a half shorter than ours. 
The Fuligula subida [?] is not a very rare bird with us. It is not un- 
common in the month of April....1 think if you shoot any of the last 
{Wilson’s phalarope} you had better save the skins as I have no doubt 
they are so rare a bird they could be easily disposed of... . 

Yours very truly, 
THOMAS M. BREWER 


Another letter to Kumlien from Brewer in Boston, January 25, 
1853, reads: , 


I should have been glad had your engagement permitted you to obtain 
eggs for me the last spring, but I certainly do not feel that I have any 
right to complain if your occupations prevented you from being of service 
to me,...the eggs of the quail and black bird are not of sufficient inter- 
est to send by themselves....Send them when you have anything else. 

The golden-eye you speak of is probably the Clangula Barrowii [Bar- 
tow’s golden-eye duck}. Can you procure it? A friend of mine in New 
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York is anxious to have it, and authorizes me to say that he will pay for 
aeeewee you think about right, provided you do not exceed three 
ollars.... 

Mr. Lawrence wishes me to ask you to obtain for him the following 
skins and he will pay for them whatever is fair: Grus Americana [whoop- 
ing crane}; —————— [illegible]; Black-throated diver; Mealy Red-poll, 
or Linaria borealis; Picus arcticus or Three-toed Woodpecker; Picus 

{illegible}, or Banded Three-toed Woodpecker; Bohemian 
Waxwing (did you ever see it?); Tengmalmi Owl; Sharp-tailed Grouse; 
Magpie; Evening Grosbeak; Hutchin’s Goose; Painted Lark Bunting; 
Barrow’s Golden Eye;...Mr. Lawrence further writes that if any large 
terns are found in Wis. he would like specimens, also specimens of any 
small owls.... 

I shall be very glad if you can this coming spring be able to obtain 
me some eggs without its interfering with your other duties. Indeed I 
would be very sorry to have you neglect your own family,... 

There is no book on our quadrupeds that comes to a low price. Audu- 
bon’s is to be $30.00 and is not yet finished. Grey’s manual of Botany 
...costs somewhere between one and two dollars—I think I can get 
one...at a second hand store which I will, as soon as I can and send 
you by mail—A friend of mine wishes me to ask you whether you 
would like to exchange dried plants of New England for those of Wis.... 
Glass eyes cannot be readily procured here. Some time since I had to 
purchase a few for a friend in New York, but I do not remember the 
price.... 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS M. BREWER 


In the spring of 1853 Kumlien again collected eggs for Brewer, 
but many of them were broken before they reached Boston. In 
Brewer's letter of January 30, 1854, he advises Kumlien to wrap 
each egg in cotton and pack tightly together. The skins arrived 
safely, and Brewer says he will do his best to sell them for as high 
prices as he can get. He asks Kumlien to send him some.of the 
Sylviae [warblers} and the golden-eye duck which is highly prized 
by naturalists. He also says, “ The egg you think that of the Gal- 
linule is without doubt that bird, unless it be the coots—It is just 
like some given me for coot’s eggs—but I have always thought it 
a mistake and your eggs make me think so more than ever.” 

Kumlien begins a letter to Brewer, probably 1854, although the 
date is not given: 


At last spring has come, the bluebirds, robins, meadowlarks sing near 
my house and the Prairie hens tooting in the lowlands below with an 
occasional screaming of a Sandhill Crane, long strings of geese cackling 
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and the constant whistling of ducks’ wings over my head is to me delight- 
ful. I was tired of this long drawn out winter—To me spring has some- 
thing inexpressibly, extraordinarily pleasing. It now almost seems years 
since I exchanged letters with you, but it is only a few short months 
since I last wrote.... 


The following letter, dated August 25, 1854, is from Kumlien 
to Brewer: 


Dear Sir:— 

...I1 am very much pleased that you think I have done well in my 
egging for you and that the eggs in your opinion are good and valuable. 
Since my last I have added no new ones except about 50 quail’s eggs 
more which I have bought of boys in this vicinity—I think they are 
eggs of the second brood. You ‘are correct in supposing the quail to 
be a very numerous bird here but the nest of a quail is very difficult 
to find, it is generally covered up with old dead grass. 

The wren I wrote to you about I have not yet been able to obtain— 
I think I had better send you the eggs anyway. The nest was spherical 
and similar to Palustris [long-billed marsh wren] and built in the same 
situations and as near as I can recollect of the same kind of reed, I think 
if I remember correctly a kind of Cyperus—I may get time yet to ascertain 
more about the bird as I think perhaps it is worth looking after, unless 
another kind of wren did happen to build in a Palustris nest. They seem 
to have a lot of them, certainly more nests than they have need of for 
the eggs and young. I have sometimes found 6 or 8 nests on a small 
parc! of marsh and perhaps only one or two would have eggs or young. 

D. you wish me to send you more than one nest of the yellow-head 
bl. bid? I have three nests. In two there were one egg apiece and one 
nest had four eggs—so I have six in all. Perhaps I had better send you 
the whole six, they will be in good hands then. I will endeavor to pack 
your eggs so that they will not be broken. I think I had better send soon 
what I have as it is not likely I will obtain any more eggs this season. 
I may get more bird skins as I mean to be on the lookout when the 
Sylvia return and the rest of our migratory birds but if I do obtain any 
rare ones I will have to keep them until next year. 

In some of my former letters, I have spoken of Clangula barrowii 
{Barrow’s golden-eye duck]—this last year I have not met with any, 
but I have learned whereabouts they can be found and I will see if I 
can't get some of them for your friends. I am very thankful my Dear 
Sir for your kindness in offering to sell more bird skins for me. You 
have it indeed in your power to get me a good market for rarer skins.... 

As to the Rufitorgues [?] eggs I am by no means sure I only think 
it may be that, and having not seen any other bird on the Lake (and I : 
have been there many many times) than those I mentioned in my last, 
I think, as I have never seen a fuligula egg that I remember, that it may 
be of Rufitorgues there seems several pair of them there and I have 
a number of eggs. But as you say the Grebes eggs have a greasy look 
and feel and not spotted it may be Grebe’s eggs. They are 134 to 1% 
by 1%4 inches and alike tapering at both ends. I am glad to get 50 cents 
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apiece for yellow-headed blackbird skins and I wish I could sell many 
for that price. It is easier for me to kill a bird and skin it than it is 
to go out and work hard for 50 cents a day for a farmer. 

The Sylvia [warbler] I have again tried to find, but it agrees not with 
any except Sylvia pardalini—but pardalini is 44%. My S. is 5¥4....1 
would be glad if it were a new one, but new ones now adays I suppose 
are not likely to be found. 

The prices you state for your London friend’s eggs were,—“ Redwing 
starting $8 a hundred, quails at $10 a hundred, cuckoos’ eggs at 25c a 
piece, spotted sandpiper at a dollar a dozen, purple martins’ at the same 
rate, loons at 50c apiece. I have skins of the Black tern—if it is Sterna 
{nigra L ?} I would like to know. I have myself shot st. nigra L in 
three different parts of Sweden and this seems to be the same as far as | 
remember but in your synopsis in Wilson you say head, neck, breast, 
sides and abdomen grayish black length 9 inches. Professor Nilson, Prof. 
of Scandinavian fauna, says, “bill black, head and neck black lower parts 
from the bill to the lower tail coverts blackish gray, upper parts back 
wings and tail ash colored or lead color. Length 914.{"] I have specimens 
here with the head neck breast and abdomen black, underwing coverts 
very light ash and the outer edge of the wing from the body to where 
the primaries commence nearly white and I have had specimens vary- 
ing in size from 934 female to 10% to 10Y%4 male. The eggs too vary con- 
siderably, some being a deal darker than others—just now came a boy 
bringing one dozen quail eggs he found while making hay this forenoon. 

Would you like about 15 to 20 eggs of the Sterna? 

I thank you very much for your kindness in helping me to get it all 
right with the society concern—I am ignorant as to matters of politeness 
nowadays, if I ever knew about them—and if ever I did it is very apt 
to wear off where I have been this last eleven years. 

The goose I found last spring was Canadensis [Canada goose}. Last 
winter I had a letter from Mr. Henry Bryant of Boston who wishes me 
to obtain for him some eggs and some skins if it does not interfere with 
my engagements with you—I would therefore like to know how many 
eggs you want of the Sterna. 

I will here mention an occurance which if it makes me out ignorant, 
at least was not done intentionally. Last summer one of my ‘neighbors 
brought me a Sylvia with nest and eggs. I had company here then so 
I did not examine the bird but made a skin of it as it was, it was a 
female. I took care of the eggs and nest, which was a very pretty one. 

Two years ago a Mr. Geo. B. Warren, Troy, N.Y., wrote me about 
skins and eggs of birds—As he asked for common eggs I thought it did 
not interfere with my engagement with you and last fall I sent him 
some nearly 30 kinds of our most common ones as robin, bluejay, etc 
etc. and thinking this skin and eggs I had received of my neighbor of 
little or no consequence having seen three or four such nests before 
though I could not find the bird in the book which I attributed to the 
poor state of the skin and my ignorance of the Sylvia. I sent it to 
him—lI did think too that perhaps it was nothing else but Aestiva. Now 
Sir this summer I have obtained Aestiva [yellow warbler} but the eggs 
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are different and I think now since I have read Wilson 

{illegible} many times that the bird I let go with eggs and nest was 
nothing less than S. Rathbonii—but don’t be afraid. I have one egg left 
and if you desire it you can have it—this is a bad story, but if it is 
Rathbonii I don’t care [letter incomplete] 


Brewer wrote Kumlien from Boston on September 26, 1854, 
that the money for the eggs and skins sent to London had arrived. 
He corrected the names of a few of the birds Kumlien sent to him 
and then goes on: 


There is no fee connected with the membership of our society [Boston 
Society of Natural History]. When my eggs come I will make the society 
a present of some of them in your name which will, I know, be more 
acceptable to our members than any fee—Our Society is quite well off, 
owns a building worth $35,000 clear and has a handsome income. It 
needs active members more than anything else. The proceedings are I 
believe sent to every member of the Society. They certainly are to those 
who subscribe for the Journal which is $1.25 cts a number, issued about 
once a year. I have a duplicate number which I will send you. 

With regards to Dr. Bryant I am glad to have you make him a cus- 
tomer for bird skins as he may want, and for eggs if you will not let 
him interfere with my wants. He is rich and can well afford to pay 
you handsomely, but is uncertain and erratic—I shall be perfectly satis- 
fied to have this season 6 of the 9 eggs of Ardea Exilis [least bittern] 
and the same proportion of the Sterna [tern], the more especially if you 
can obtain from him remunerative prices, such as he can much better 
afford to pay than I can. Larus Bonepartii [Bonaparte’s gull} is I be- 
lieve a valuable skin, and I should think I could sell for you as many 
as you can obtain. 

Yours faithfully 
T. M. BREWER 


Brewer's letter of October 26, 1854, from Philadelphia, reads 
as follows: 


... Now I must write to you about your skins. I packed them all up 
in my trunk and brought them all on south with me to Washington. 
There Professor Baird and I studied them all out. I then got him to 
appraise them all for you, which he did. He takes a great interest in you, 
from what I told him and promises to be of great assistance to you. He 
gave me a good deal of advice to give you about getting skins & which 
I will give you bye and bye. I have just sold a portion of the skins for 
seven dollars and a half and hope to be able to dispose of the rest in 
New York.... 

No. 5 and 6 are not vireo solitarius [blue headed} but vireo gilvus 
{warbling vireo}. Dr. Baird wanted them and I let him take them with- 
out charging him. I thought you would be willing, as he will be of 
service to you and more than make it up. If however you think I did 
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wrong I will make it up myself, but I feel sure you will say it was good 
policy.... After talking the whole matter over [with Baird} we both 
came to the conclusion to advise you to let me manage for you in dis- 
posing of everything you want to sell here. For instance you had better 
not send Warren anything until after he has paid you what he owes 
you, and then send to me what you desire for him, fix a price yourself... 
I would do so also with whatever you sent to Dr. Bryant or to any other 
person hereabouts. Fix in your own mind what you mean to ask and 
let them pay it to me for you. In that way you will be more sure to be 
fairly dealt by....So long as I treat you well I hope you will let me 
have the first chance.... Mr. Cassin, the ornithologist of the Philadelphia 
Academy, says that he will buy any good skin you may be able to 
procure only they must be well skinned. He is good pay.... [incomplete]. 


{TO BE CONCLUDED} 














A Midwestern Mystery 


By ROBERT N. COOL 


T WOULD be interesting to know how many readers of the 
WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF HISTORY can recognize the 
picture of the small city which illustrates this article. Inter- 
esting because its identity was for years a major mystery at the 
New York Public Library, where the original lithograph is a part 
of the famous Stokes Collection of early American city views. 

Since 1927 this picture has been on exhibit at the library, labeled 
provocatively: “ Unidentified City, C. 1840.” And so captioned it 
was published in 1933—-with other of the city prints—and given 
nationwide circulation. * 

Prior to its chance identification, in 1934, many thousands of 
persons, eminent scholars among them, had studied this sketch of 
a tidge-shadowed river town and found themselves unable to name 
it. Had the passage of 100 years transformed it into an unrecog- 
nizable metropolis? Or might it now be a ghost town—a half- 
forgotten memory in some abandoned backwater? 

I. N. Phelps Stokes, millionaire collector who had come into 
possession of the print before the first World War, believed that 
it depicted Pittsburgh. Others favored Rochester or Schenectady, 
New York. Finally Daniel C. Haskell, assistant bibliographer of 
the New York Library, sent copies to the Carnegie Library at 
Pittsburgh and the Library of Congress, but no light could be 
shed on the “ lost” city. 





ROBERT N. COOL, formerly of Madison, Wisconsin, and a 1933 graduate 
of the University of Wisconsin, is the editor of a news-review page for 
the Associated Press in New York. He writes that he has become “ fond 
of Wisconsin history since living in New York City. . . . Midwesterners, 
particularly, have been too much inclined to overlook their history. This 
I discovered after coming to New York eight years ago.” 


1I. N. Phelps Stokes and Daniel C. Haskell, American Historical Prints, Early Views of 
American Cities (New York, 1933). 
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Dr. L. B. Holland, chief of the Fine Arts Division of the Library 
of Congress favored New York. Said he: 


I regret that we are unable to identify the town represented. There are a 
few clues, however, which tend to give a general location. The rail fence 
in the foreground argues against New England. The principal church 
spire argues against the South, but the stepped gables clearly shown on 
three houses... argue very strongly for New York State. So far as I 
know this type of gable was used only by the Dutch colonists. It is still 
to be found in Albany and was, I suppose, to be found all along the 
Hudson and the tributary streams. I do not know of its use elsewhere. 

The town represented is a mill town. There appears to be a mill build- 
ing just to the right of the long bridge in the center of the picture. 


It was also noted that two steamers could be seen in the back- 
ground, indicating a navigable stream, and that the well-like affair 
in the foreground was probably not a well but a mine, as indicated 
by the pickaxe. 

So stood the mystery in October, 1934, when the Rev. Walter 
M. Slattery, of Dunellen, New Jersey, chanced to pause in front 
of the lithograph outside of the main reading room of the New 
York Public Library. The picture looked familiar to him. On 


returning home that night he penned a triumphant note to the 
library, declaring that the “ Unidentified City” was a town he had 
lived in for many years—Galena, Illinois! 

He wrote: 


The location from which the artist worked was in the North East part 
of town, and the bluff at the left is still there and called Shot Tower Hill. 
The miner at work is another clue, for this was a lead mining center. 
Many houses of the type illustrated are still standing at Galena. The hills 
still stand out in the same manner as the artist pictured, and it was this 
fact that made me investigate further when I thought I recognized the 
scene. 

In 1937 conclusive identification came from an art dealer in 
Chicago who stated that he had in his possession a complete copy 
of the original lithograph, bearing the title “Galena, Illinois” 
and the name of the artist, J. C. Wild, who had made many sketches 
of towns in the Mississippi Valley during the 1840’s. Thus was 
the mystery solved. 
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Readers familiar with Galena will appreciate the irony of its 
being overlooked. There is probably no famous city in America 
which has changed less in the past century. At the time the artist 
must have visited it, probably in 1847, Galena, with a popula- 
tion exceeding 5,000, was the wealthy, metropolitan center for 
much of Illinois and most of southwestern Wisconsin. A port on 
the navigable Fever River, in the productive Upper Mississippi lead 
mining region, it exerted a significant influence on the settlement 
of Grant, Iowa, and La Fayette counties, in Wisconsin. It enjoyed a 
lively boom period in the 1830’s and 1840’s when it shipped mil- 
lions of pounds of lead down the Mississippi. In 1847 the peak of 
the Upper Mississippi mine productivity was reached;* the Cali- 
fornia gold discoveries lured away some of the miners; the advent 
of the railroads by 1850 foreshadowed the eclipse of Galena’s port 
as a shipping point; the completion of the Illinois-Michigan Canal 
in 1851 brought the lake port cities into the shipping competition. 
A rise in the cost of operating the mines at lower levels also 
hindered the growth of Galena. 

J. C. Wild returning today, would have no difficulty in recog- 
nizing the city he sketched. Its features have changed little, and 
its population is about what is was a century ago.° 

Though the scholars did not do so well with this picture, it is 
interesting to observe a certain basic accuracy in their analyses. The 
well-like affair in the foreground is, indeed, a mine—of the simple 
bucket-and-shaft type used in the lead country diggings. The archi- 
tectural features of the town, which suggested to Dr. Holland both 
the South and New England while arguing for New York State, 
are true to the historical fact that the lead miners were mostly 
Southerners and York State Yankees, with the latter exerting a 
dominant cultural influence.‘ The error lay in not looking to the 
Middle West where these strains merged. 


2 Joseph Schafer, Wisconsin Lead Region (Madison, 1932), 107. 

*There were about 3,000 persons in Galena in 1839; by 1847 the population num- 
bered 5,600; and in 1940 the United States Census reported 4,126. Senate Documents, 
26 Congress, 1 session (1839-40, no. 349, serial 359); E. S. Seymour, ed., Galena 
Directory and Miners’ Annual Register, 1848-9, no. 2 (Galena, 1848). 

‘Schafer, Lead Region, passim. 
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In only one notable particular did the Galena of 1840 fail to 
correspond to the Galena of today. The Fever River was then 
navigable to the foot of Franklin Street, and steamers docked at 
the town. But the Fever, now called the Galena River, has long 
since lost any claim to navigability for such pretentious craft. In 
fact since 1827 it has shrunk from a width of about 375 feet at 
Galena to the present rivulet, measuring less than 100 feet across.° 
Yet this discrepancy offers no convincing explanation for the real 
mystery of the New York Public Library’s “ Unidentified City ”— 
why it remained unidentified for so long. 


5 Glenn T. Trewartha, “‘ The Earliest Map of Galena, Illinois,’ Wisconsin Magazine of 
History, 23:40-43 (September, 1939). 

















Book Notes 


The Wisconsin Pine Lands of Cornell University: A Study in Land 
Policy and Absentee Ownership. By PAUL WALLACE GATES. 
(Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1943. Pp. xi, 265. 
$3.50.) 

The Western states looked upon the grants for agricultural colleges 
with mixed emotions. They appreciated the use of land to support 
higher education, but they also realized that these grants would mean 
speculation and absentee ownership. The first chapter of this book 
shows how the Eastern states forced the Agricultural College Act on 
the newer public land states. This is followed by the story of how 
Ezra Cornell founded the university which now bears his name, how he 
selected pine lands in Wisconsin, and how he managed these extensive 
holdings. Interesting side lights are thrown on the operation of the 
land offices and the various land acts, including the Homestead Act. 

The book makes a valuable contribution to the history of lumbering 
in Wisconsin, particularly the financial operations of the big lumber- 
men, the conflicts between the “down river” operators with those on 
Wisconsin rivers, the formation of the “Pine Land Ring,” the compe- 
tition for the pine lands, and the political influence of these and other 
speculators in the nineteenth century. The author rightly feels that 
historians have neglected the lumbering industry, and that Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser is the “forgotten man” in such history as we have. 

To the land economist, the business problems of the speculator are 
of especial interest. Profits were made by buying cheap and selling 
after settlement, transportation, and the demand for pine had “ created” 
high values. Even though the income from the Cornell lands was used 
for a laudable purpose, the university had to act like any other specu- 
lator and handle the land with all the shrewdness and aggressiveness 
of a private investor. 

Offsetting the income were costs. Unlike the owner of prairie lands, 
the pine land owner was subject to timber stealing, fire, wind, and insect 
damage, and Cornell did not escape these. More tangible were taxes, 
often laid by extravagant and even corrupt units of local government. 
Since settlers were few and their taxable property meager, the burden 
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fell on the absentees. These in turn fought back. Ezra Cornell was not 
successful in gaining tax exemption as the railroads had done which 
became a bone of contention between railroads and absentee specu- 
lators. Absentees tried to curb the spending and taxing powers of 
counties by enacting appropriate state legislation. They helped or 
hindered the creation of new towns and counties depending on how 
this would affect their taxes. They deliberately failed to pay taxes 
and then compromised with the counties or stripped off the timber 
and let the land revert for taxes. Thus tax delinquency is not a 
post-World War I phenomenon. In 1873 Marathon County had 200,000 
acres of tax-reverted land to donate to the Wisconsin Valley Railroad 
(p. 188). Incidentally, the chapter on railroads reveals the fact that 
the local units of government contributed more than $200,000,000 to 
the railways of northern Wisconsin, 1850-80. In spite of all this 
pother, Gates concludes that taxes were light in proportion to the 
selling price of the land (pp. 175-76), but because they are a con- 
stantly recurring expense they materially added to the waiting and 
“ripening” costs of land ownership. 

No significant income was realized by Cornell University from its 
lands before 1871. After 1874 the management was entrusted to Henry 
W. Sage and John McGraw who developed a vigorous policy in the 
sale of pine lands now rapidly appreciating in value. In 1887 the last 
big sale of stumpage was made and the final sale in 1925. Together 
with the income from a small acreage of land in Minnesota and Kansas, 
Cornell University had gross proceeds of $6,779,677. Costs consisting 
of taxes, interest, salaries, commissions, lawsuits, etc., amounted to 
$1,728,596. The net profit was more than $5,000,000. 

This is in sharp contrast to the income made by other states (dis- 
cussed in chapter 2). Wisconsin, for instance, sold her 240,000 acres 
for only $300,000 shortly after the grant was made (p. 245). It is 
commonly believed that land speculation was not a profitable venture 
(examples are cited, pp. 78-89). Cornell was highly successful as 
were some other speculators, but all of them inflicted problems upon 
the states and communities in which their lands were located. It is 
on this note that this fascinating study of the Wisconsin pine lands 
closes. The book is a valuable contribution to Wisconsin history, to 
the history of our public domain, and to land economics. 

University of Wisconsin GEORGE S. WEHRWEIN 
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An Autobiography. By FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT. (Duell, Sloane & 
Pearce, New York, 1943. Pp. 561. $4.50.) 

Not only does this new edition of Frank Lloyd Wright’s Autobiogra- 
phy bring the story of his extraordinary career up to date, but also 
from the almost Olympian heights on which his age and his position 
have now established him he feels able to tell of many significant points 
in his earlier life which through discretion or timidity the book in its 
original form did not contain. Thus now for the first time we can 
learn of his astonishing activities as an expert and a dealer in Japanese 
prints; now we can know more of his first acquaintance with his 
present wife; and we can get precious details on his association with 
such of his contemporaries as Sandburg and Zona Gale. 

But perhaps the most important contributions are the parts telling 
of his experiences during the last twelve years—of the building up of 
the Taliesin Fellowship, and of the growing public acceptance of his 
architecture, which has made him again, after twenty-five years of 
tragedy and controversy, one of the most successful of American archi- 
tects. All of those qualities which make him a genius and all of those 
peculiarities which give color to his character and conflict and drama 
to the story are clearly revealed. There is, for instance, the continuing 
fertility of imagination; the refusal to become standardized or crystal- 
lized; the indomitable will which, come hell or high water, drove him 
on. There is also that complete misunderstanding (he would probably 
say “ willful disregard”) of the entire economic basis of American life 
and of the fact that the agrarian utopianism, the paternalistic system, 
which he exemplifies, not only has disappeared from the American pic- 
ture, but is also so definitely in conflict with the actualities of present- 
day economics as to bring in its train endless battles even with those 
people and those ideals with which fundamentally he should be in 
sympathy. 

He declaims against the economic-mindedness of some of his ap- 
prentices, and of all those who criticize his system. Quite frankly he 
cannot see why the picture of a group of young men and women pay- ' 
ing considerable annual sums for the privilege of being his draftsmen, 
as well as of helping in the physical support of his almost princely 
estate, should arouse hostility even among many of the most progres- 
sive of architects. Similarly, he cannot seem to realize why his system 
of contracts with individual workmen on a partial-payment basis, with 
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the balance to be paid at some future unstated date—a system which 
he inaugurated in the depression to help in the construction of the 
Fellowship buildings—was not a complete answer to the problem of 
mass unemployment; and he wonders innocently why, instead of grati- 
tude, it gained him enemies and the reputation of being a “ moocher.” 
He can only see, what may well be true, that his apprentices learn valu- 
able lessons in both architecture and life, and that his system enabled 
him to employ a few carpenters and masons who otherwise would be 
idle; of the destructive implications of either of these systems, if 
applied on a large scale, he is totally if not willfully unaware. 

Interesting, and I think most worthy of careful consideration in a 
time of nationalist hysteria, are his passages dealing with Japanese 
art, Japanese culture, and the attitude of Americans towards Japan. 
Japanese art has always been to him one of the great and noble ex- 
pressions of human life. Japanese culture, where not degenerated by 
imitations of Western thought—imitations forced upon Japan by 
Western greed—he found vital and humane. Thus he cannot help 
feeling that between the guns of Perry’s squadron, which opened Japan 
to Western commerce ninety years ago, and the present war there is 
a connection, and that not all the holiness is on one side. 

But behind and more important than opinions or economic systems 
lies the extraordinary fact of the creative drive which is genius. It is 
a drive that has made him, without doubt, the greatest living figure 
in the liberation of architecture. It is a drive which has protected him, 
like armor, against criticism, attack, actual persecution, and hardship. 
It is a drive towards a creative art of the greatest possible importance 
to the world, as well as towards the creation for himself of. a kind 
of life that is in its own way as extraordinary and unexpected a work 
of art as are the amazing series of buildings which he has designed. 
For that life, as evidenced in Taliesin and Taliesin West, is a kind of 
fairy-tale creation won apparently against the most impugnable odds. 
And it is the very perfection and beauty of many sides of that life 
which unfortunately have been responsible for much unthinking ad- 
verse criticism. It is princely, but it is creative. It is lavish, in its own 
original way, but it is beautiful. The fact that such a life can exist in 
twentieth-century America is in itself a kind of vindication. In The 
Opinions of Oliver Allston, Van Wyck Brooks wrote: “ Some people are 
born to live lavishly, and, under whatever social system, they should be 
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allowed to do so. By these I mean the real artists in living for whom 
material resources are instruments of their art.... They will always give 
more than they take.” 

Altogether this new Autobiography is a magnificent American docu- 
ment. Despite cantankerousnesses and peculiarities, despite certain stub- 
born aestheticisms such as that which dictates a format for the book 
itself that is heavy to hold and difficult to read, the material within it is 
a great tale of a great life, the kind of a life which from its back- 
grounds in Wisconsin and New England could occur nowhere else 
but in this country. Like the tragic My Life by Isadora Duncan, with 
which it has much in common, this book proves as nothing else could 
that the devoted life of true creativeness can be as great, as encouraging, 
as magnificent in the United States in the twentieth century as in 
any of the great ages of the past. 

Avery Library TALBOT HAMLIN 

Columbia University 


“The Development of Frederick Jackson Turner as a Historical 
Thinker.” By FULMER Moob. Transactions of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts, XXXIV (1937-1942), 283-352. 

The University of Wisconsin Press inaugurated its publishing career 
with The Early Writings of Frederick Jackson Turner (Madison, 
1938). The terminal item in this beautiful volume is Turner’s epoch- 
making essay, “ The Significance of the Frontier in American History,” 
which he read before the American Historical Association at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. The introduction to the volume, a 
study of “ Turner’s Formative Period,” was contributed by Dr. Fulmer 
Mood, a former student of Turner’s at Harvard, now a member of 
the faculty of the University of California. Mr. Mood’s interest in his 
subject led to the broader investigation whose results lie before us. 

The new study involves Turner’s entire career and also exploits 
more fully the materials which were employed in the earlier one. It 
is a fine performance. The growth of Turner’s thought, the books 
and the teachers—notably William F. Allen at Wisconsin and Adams 
and Ely at Hopkins—and the comrades at Hopkins—especially Haskins 
and Woodrow Wilson—that nourished his thought, are studied with 
disctimination. The writings of his early graduate students at Wis- 
consin, Emory R. Johnson, Orin Libby, Kate Everest, Albert H. Sanford, 
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Joseph Schafer, and others, are drawn upon to illustrate the fruitful 
results of his methods and the problems he inspired. The calling of 
Carl Russell Fish and Ulrich B. Phillips to Wisconsin to enlarge the 
study of sections by the inclusion of New England and the South is 
rightly regarded as proving the continental range of Turner’s pro- 
gramme. Obviously sectionalism did not mean provincialism. 

The new study wisely omits the anecdote about Channing's 
“pleasantry,” with which the first study opened, and the chat with 
A. C. McLaughlin about Godkin, with which it closed. The anecdote 
tells of Professor Channing's annual Brahminic “ pleasantry ” of pulling 
a pamphlet out of a drawer and flourishing it before his seminary 
with the words, “Here, gentlemen, is where Turner got his ideas 
from,” without ever identifying the pamphlet. Some pleasantry! The 
pamphlet, this reviewer guesses, was a copy of Godkin’s article, 
“ Aristocratic Opinions of Democracy,” clipped from the North 
American Review of January, 1865. The chat with McLaughlin relates 
to this article. Mr. Mood characterized it as “a long and carefully 
thought-out discussion of the effects of the westward march of the 
American people on their politics and culture” (Early Writings, p. 39). 
That is much too strong; and in the new study the Godkin reference 
properly goes by the board. His article had nothing to teach Turner. 

The ardent core of Turner’s thought was of course the importance 
of the frontier. Mr. Mood states the essence of the frontier inter- 
pretation—“ almost certainly written by Turner himself”—on pp. 
336-37. The quintessence would seem to this reviewer to be: “This 
ever-retreating frontier of unoccupied land is the key to our develop- 
ment....It was found that the successive frontiers revealed the. progress 
of society. At the same time the United States could show the 
hunting stage, the pastoral stage, the agricultural stage, and the manu- 
facturing stage, as the traveler crossed the continent from west to 
east” (p. 337). 

Turner’s “frontier hypothesis” proved to be a veritable catalyst in 
releasing the energies of American historians. A wit spoke of the 
American Historical Association as “one big Turner Verein.” At the 
1931 meeting of the Association, in Minneapolis, the presiding officer 
at the chief evening session was Guy Stanton Ford, B.L. Wisconsin 
95, the presidential address was delivered by Carl Becker, B.L. Wis- 
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consin ’96, and the president-elect, presented to the listeners, was H. E. 
Bolton, B.L. Wisconsin 95. At the official breakfast the Wisconsin 
group topped by far all the other university groups—a tribute, no 
doubt, to Turner, Munro, Paxson, and Fish. 

Curiously enough, it was in 1931, at the meeting of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association, that voices were raised for a revision 
of the “frontier hypothesis.” Ten years or so later Professor G. W. 
Pierson of Yale sent out a questionnaire to the historians of the country 
asking their criticisms, pro and con, of the hypothesis, and the WISCON- 
SIN MAGAZINE OF History (26:36-60, 170-85) within the past year 
carried his article analyzing the returns. This reviewer, who studied 
under Turner, is a convinced Turnerian, and he does not believe that 
Turner would be averse to any necessary revisions. After all, Turner, 
a man of scientific temper, would be the first to agree that hypotheses 
are devices which are employed to test the facts and their significance, 
and that the facts must govern. But the criticisms assembled by Pro- 
fessor Pierson do not seem to this reviewer to weaken the solidity 
of the central tower of the Turner structure. Rather do they bring to 
mind the tart observation of R. G. Collingwood, in his Autobiography 
(Oxford, 1939), 118-19: “Some may wish to show me that on this 
or that detail I am wrong. Perhaps I am; if they are in a position to 
prove it, let them not write about me but about the subject, showing 
that they can write about it better than I can; and I will read them 
gladly. And if there are any who think my work good, let them show 
their approval of it by attention to their own.” 

This second study of Turner quite supersedes the first, and when the 
second edition of The Early Writings is published, should replace it. 
All Turnerians are deeply indebted to Fulmer Mood. 


Madison G. C. SELLERY 


Old Peninsula Days: Tales and Sketches of the Door Peninsula. 
By HJALMAR R. HOLAND. (Pioneer Publishing Company, 
Ephraim, Wisconsin, 1943. Pp. xii, 295. $2.50.) 

The long tongue of land in eastern Wisconsin that separates Green 

Bay from Lake Michigan has attracted the attention of explorers and 

annalists from the dawn of history in the trans-lake region to the 

present time. First known as Door peninsula from the dangerous 
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channel at its northern extremity called “ Death’s Door,” it was logical 
that when local organization took place, this unit of government should 
be known as Door County. 

In its primitive state it was covered by a wealth of timber. The 
contiguity of these forests to water transportation early brought lumber 
manufacturers to the region, and this activity together with periodical 
forest fires soon denuded the peninsula of its larger and more valuable 
trees. The great sheet of lime rock that stretches across the tongue of 
land is not far below the surface, and there was a feeling that the soil 
was too shallow for successful farming. 

With its timber gone three possible sources of wealth remained to 
the somewhat isolated region. Its adjacent fishing waters were unbe- 
lievably productive, and the fishermen were the wealthiest of the pio- 
neers. It had scenic attractions that with improved roads brought thou- 
sands of tourists and vacationists to the region, and last of all it was 
discovered that the peninsula was peculiarly adapted to the growing of 
fruits, especially cherries. 

These and many other features were portrayed in a small volume 
that eighteen years ago came to the desk of the reviewer. It was entitled 
Old Peninsula Days and was read with more than ordinary interest. 
The volume under review bears the same title and is a revised and 
enlarged edition of the earlier work. It is well written, and no one 
can read it without feeling that he has become better acquainted with 
the Door peninsula. 

Historically, one pauses and wonders at the categorical statement by 
the author that Eagle Island adjacent to Ephraim is the spot where 
Nicolet tarried while he sent his Huron emissaries to the upper end 
of the bay to notify the “People of the Sea” of his impending visit. 
The account in the Jeswit Relations, our only source of information, is 
so brief and so shorn of detail that the best authorities are uncertain 
of its meaning. Also the author states dogmatically that Nicolet tarried 
with the Winnebago nation through the following winter. In this he 
follows the conclusions of C. W. Butterfield rather than the later and 
probably more painstaking researches of Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg, 
who maintains that the explorer and his Indian guides were back in 
Huronia before the winter storms began to sweep over Lake Michigan. 
In any case the point is a disputed one. 
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While the author’s descriptions of Ephraim and Washington Island 
both form interesting chapters, it seems to the reviewer that the treat- 
ment of Nils Otto Tank is the high spot of the narrative and the most 
dramatic feature of the volume. Mr. Holand has brought to the atten- 
tion of his readers material that is sure to make the Norwegian idealist 
better known to the people of the state where he spent his later years 
and where he died. 

Fond du Lac W. A. Titus 


The Shining Trail. By IOLA FULLER. (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, New 
York, 1943. Pp. 442. $3.00.) 

Students of history are supercritical of historical fiction. At best it 
is thin gruel for a reader who has tasted the blood and bone of men 
who really lived. Iola Fuller in her latest book professes to adhere to 
fact “with no liberties taken except to add fictional characters and 
eliminate a few real ones.” Her story is embroidered on the background 
of the Black Hawk War of 1832. Readers who enjoyed Loon Feather 
will be disappointed in this volume. Although the book has much to 
commend, the author's hand has lost the skill which once played music 
on strings of words. 

The Shining Trail excels in descriptions of scenery, costumes, and 
dramatic vividness. The reader feels always as though he were sitting 
at a play, not reading about real people. Indian lodges are depicted 
with the authoritative detail of Hodge’s Handbook. The costumes are 
as colorful and correct as Catlin prints. French fur traders, army officers, 
and a Jesuit father enliven the diorama, but when a trader says, “ What 
a boner I pulled,” the reader feels sure that these individuals never 
lived a hundred years ago. 

The author's sympathies are pro-Indian. She distorts the treaty of 
1804, calls the “Jeffreon” River the “ Jefferson,” and then uses this 
misquotation as a basis for the conclusion that the whites tricked the 
Indians. The soliloquy of her hero, Black Hawk, is apparently taken 
from Fulton’s Red Men of Iowa (1882), a good source but one that 
must be used critically. The villain, Keokuk, comes on the stage “ with 
an imperious look.” He walks along “before the lines of women, one 
hand covered with silver rings hanging down for the girls to see, the 
other fondling a staff with a wampum string fixed at the top....The 
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women giggled.” Next, Chaske, a gleaming youth, steps barelegged 
out of a Horatio Alger paperback. The author says that he is modeled 
after the character of Chief Joseph, the Nez Percé. “When Chaske 
passed down the way between the lodges, many blanket flaps moved 
in the shadow "—a truly great line to this reviewer's thinking, but the 
author does not hold the spell. Chaske is beloved by two maidens. 
One is the daughter of the medicine man, and the other is the niece of 
Colonel Davy—George Davenport—for whom the Iowa city was named. 
The young red man shows little consideration for either of them. Final- 
ly Charlotte, the white girl, in her best party dress, bare shoulders, and 
enormous skirt with “three ruffles like waterfalls,” waylays the Indian 
in the woods after dark. The naked savage talks to her about the stars 
and his mother, while the exquisite maiden tries several unsuccessful 
poses in the moonlight. 

Other scenes linger in the reader’s memory. A burlesque touch is 
given by Caesar, a Negro slave, who flourishes a razor among the 
tomahawks in a war dance. The black man bounces into another scene 
wearing a headdress of chicken feathers. In the famous battle of Bad 
Axe, Charlotte gives the Indians her petticoat for a flag of truce. Chaske 
escapes the grasp of encircling soldiers by vaulting on a riderless horse, 
jumping him into the Mississippi, and floating away under a drift-log. 
He returns that night and is captured by the soldiers’ allies, the Sioux, 
who presumably would kill or torture him. 

A conscientious dramatic critic must not reveal the last act of a play 
and thus destroy suspense. Suffice it to say that Chaske finds himself in 
the midst of a spiritual fanaticism that appeared among plains Indians 
sixty years later. This historical license offends readers who remember 
that Loon Feather possessed a touch of magic. 

Illinois State Historical Library JAY MONAGHAN 


Our Soldiers Speak, 1775-1918. By WILLIAM MATTHEWS and DIxoN 
WECTER. (Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1943. Pp. xi, 365. 
$3.50.) 

This is a unique military book Covering all of the wars of this 
country, it consists largely of letters written by men while in the service 
and their diaries with the historical background woven in by the authors. 
It gives the private’s views of his experience at the time of enlistment; 
his rations, and at times lack of them; pastimes, including Buck poker 
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without money; discipline, fighting, etc. The descriptions of battle are 
largely limited to what the private saw or did, not what the general did 
or should have done. 

The experiences of the soldiers cover a large range, but in some 
respects there is a similarity in all wars. For instance, John Smith, a 
Revolutionary War private, wrote: 

The 16th day (September), we drew a quart of cyder in lieu of a jill of 
rum pr man pr day, and march’d from Potterd to Pawqueruck Bridge. I 
had some dispute with Capt. Peck upon ye soldiers account, the lieut. and 
ensign being on my side. He ordered me and John Wilbut the fifer to 
lodge in the crib with a centinel at the door untill the next day—an honour 
I did not merit. The next morning I was accompanyd to New London by 
a corporal and four privats, who gave me libty to goe where I pleas’d and 
treated me on the road to cyder and brandy and anything I wanted without 
cost to me. 

In all wars soldiers have gone to the “lodge” or guardhouse for 
disputing their captain. 

General Grant's fearlessness under fire is described by Leander Still- 
well, an Illinois farm boy at the time he enlisted, who thirty years later 
when he was a judge wrote: 

It was here, at about 10 o'clock in the morning, that I first saw Grant 
that day. He was on horseback, of course, accompanied by his staff, and 
was evidently making a personal examination of his lines. He went by us 
at a gallop riding between us and the battery, at the head of his staff. The 
battery was hotly engaged; shot and shell were whizzing overhead, cutting 
off limbs of trees, but Grant rode through the storm with perfect indiffer- 
ence, seemingly paying no more attention to the missiles than if they had 
been paper wads. 

That soldiers do not always know much about the tide of battle is 
shown by a diary found on Willie Micajah Barrow, a Confederate who 
was taken prisoner. “ April 6, 1862. Battle of Shiloh. This morning 
we marched in battle array. One of the finest armies in the Confederacy. 
Hard fight all day. We whipped the yankees.” The following day he 
was a prisoner. 

There are numerous letters written by Chauncey H. Cooke, who en- 
listed in the Twenty-fifth Wisconsin Infantry from Dover, Wisconsin. 
He describes his induction at Camp Salomon, La Crosse, on Septem- 
ber 14, 1862, Sunday. “Some of the boys tho’t it was a bad omen [to 
muster on Sunday}, and meant bad luck.” They drilled four hours a day 
—some difference from what the recruit of 1943 experiences. Cooke’s 
first ride on a train was from La Crosse to Madison. “It was a new 
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experience to me, I was wide awake the whole way. I was afraid we 
were off the track every time we crossed a switch or came to a river.” 
As in other wars the men thought a decisive battle would end it. At 
Snyder’s Bluff Cooke wrote on July 15, 1863, “Since the fall of Vicks- 
burg on the fourth of this month there have been all sorts of rumors 
as to our future movements. The battle won by the Army of the Po- 
tomac along with the victory over Pemberton here at Vicksburg, some- 
how makes us boys feel that the end of the war is near.” Little did they 
realize that the regiment was not to be mustered out until June 11, 1865. 
A most interesting part of the book is a six-page article by Joel C. 
Evans, a gunner on the “Boston” during the Spanish-American War, 
in which he describes the naval engagement at Manila Bay under Dewey. 
In the final chapter “ A Soldier's a Man” the authors say in part: 


The militiaman (National Guard) stands halfway between the profes- 
sional and the raw recruit. Generally a volunteer in peacetime, he is de- 
mocracy’s compromise between the fear of a standing army and its fear of 
unpreparedness. ... Until total war brought in the draft, the typical citizen 
as a soldier in an hour of crisis has been the volunteer. 


The person desiring the views of an enlisted man in any war from the 
Revolution to World War I will find interesting matter in this book. 
Wisconsin Adjutant Lieutenant Colonel BYRON BEVERIDGE 

General's Department 


lowa in Times of War. By JACOB A. SWISHER. (State Historical Society 
of Iowa, Iowa City, 1943. Pp. 395. $3.00.) 

This scholarly book is a mine of information for the historian and 
antiquary, and a very valuable source book. It is not, and probably was 
not intended to be, a book of the popular type and will unfortunately 
have little interest for the general reader. 

The method of the author is suggestive of those war maps which 
appear so frequently in the current newspapers and periodicals, wherein 
a special section of a larger map is “ blown up” as by the use of a giant 
magnifying glass to show the details of some particular theater of war. 
The particular section here is, of course, Iowa, but it is sketched against 
the background of the entire United States with such effect that it 
should appeal to sincere students outside of Iowa for the richness of 
its information about many phases of the military history of our country. 
The chapter, “ Men for Defense,” for example, takes us back before the 
Revolutionary War and gives us a thumbnail sketch of the military 
situation of the colonies, while the chapter, “ Uniforms and Equipment,” 
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gives us a brief history of the various and varied uniforms of our armed 
forces from the very beginning of our country. The same is true of the 
chapter on “Weapons,” and the one on “The Navy” is well worth 
reading by any citizen who is interested in American sea power, past 
or present. 

To this reviewer, the topical arrangement of the book is one of its 
real defects. By the time one has started at the beginning and come 
down to the present time in twenty successive chapters, he begins to 
find the process growing monotonous. It is perhaps inevitable that such 
an arrangement also should result in many repetitions. Thus (p. 89) 
we read, “One Iowa Regiment—the Thirty-seventh Iowa Infantry— 
was composed of men between the ages of forty-five and sixty years 
‘who boasted that they had over thirteen hundred sons and grandsons 
in the service of their country’,” and again (p. 183), “The Thirty- 
seventh Iowa Infantry was the famous ‘Greybeard Regiment.’ All were 
more than forty-five years of age; some were sixty. They had sent 
thirteen hundred sons and grandsons to the war.” Reference to the 
“Temperance Regiment” of the Civil War is made on p. 139 and 
again in almost the same words on p. 182, and there are many other 
repetitions of much greater length. 

It is believed also that the book could have been made much more 
readable if the statistical information on many pages and many subjects 
had been gathered together in appropriate appendices, as for instance 
the statistical history of each of the fifty-one regiments of infantry 
which Iowa contributed to the Civil War as given in the chapter 
“Infantry,” and the paragraphs of statistics on enlistment and re- 
cruiting. 

Only one error is apparent in the book and that a trivial one. The 
cadence of infantry drill is given as 128 steps to the minute. That 
was the cadence during World War I, but it was changed shortly there- 
after to 120 steps to the minute. 

While these defects, in the opinion of this writer, tend to make the 
book dull reading on many pages, it is nonetheless filled with bright 
nuggets of information and flashes of patriotic devotion that make it 
well worth reading. Mr. Swisher has added another heroic chapter 
to the great epic of America. 

St. John’s Military Academy Brigadier General Roy F. FARRAND 

Delafield 
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“ Church services were held and a confirmation class instructed under 
a basswood tree” before a log church was erected by the founders of 
the St. John’s Evangelical and Reformed Church, town of German- 
town, Washington County. From the account and illustrations in the 
centennial anniversary brochure (13 pp.) one concludes that this con- 
gregation has done well since its “ basswood-tree beginnings,” an event 
commemorated on May 23, 1943. 


A beautiful deckle-edged anniversary booklet was issued for the cen- 
tennial services of St. Mary’s Congregation, town of Greenfield, Mil- 
waukee County (13 pp.). Pen sketches of the log cabin and the 
present church by W. Ben Hunt of Hales Corners make St. Mary’s 
souvenir doubly attractive. The solemn jubilee service was held at 
10 o'clock, August 22, 1943, when pontifical high mass was celebrated 
by the Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, archbishop of Milwaukee. Father 
Joseph T. McQuestion is the present head of the parish. 


The chronicle of Immanuel Lutheran Church, Hanover, Rock County 
(13 pp.), was compiled by the Rev. W. F. Theiss, pastor, for the 
services on July 18, which marked its founding sixty years ago in 1883. 
The frontispiece portrays a steepled brick building in a setting of 
beautiful shade trees; a group of former ministers is pictured, and the 
progress of the congregation is traced. 


The story of the founding of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
David’s Star, Kirchhayn, Washington County in 1843 (Milwaukee, 
80 pp.) which could well have been issued in book format is printed 
both in the German and English language, since the two languages are 
still used in the parish. Kirchhayn which means “church in the wild- 
wood ” describes the area where these Germans built their homes. The 
upper story of a “ good strong log cabin” housed the first worshippers 
a century ago and also became the classroom for twenty-three children. 
The pastor served the Watertown parish and made the forty-mile trip 
on horseback in the early years. Among the illustrations are two church 
buildings, two parochial schools, two parsonages, church interiors, 
pictures of ministers and teachers, and others. 


From the Golden Jubilee account of the Peace Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Marinette (24 pp.), we learn that approximately $4,000 
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was appropriated for beautifying the building for the fiftieth anniversary 
services, July 4. Several memorials were also installed in the auditorium. 
The Rev. Edwin Becker, the present pastor, took charge of Peace Evan- 
gelical in 1936. 


Henry L. Nunn, president of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Company, Mil- 
waukee, found the compiling of the Nunn Family genealogy “a pleasur- 
able hobby,” in which Charles G. Nunn also had a part. A feeling of 
elegance emanates from this attractive volume (64 pp.) with its de- 
lightful print, wide margins, and well-placed illustrations. she com- 
pilers say “We have at least made a good start” and ask that later 
family members continue the interesting study. 


The homes of charter members of St. Paul’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church of Silver Creek were used as meeting places before the brick 
church, dedicated in 1872 and still in use, was constructed. Gotthelf 
Risse, a charter member, made a special trip to Germany in 1873 where 
he bought a $500 bell and donated it to the congregation. Musicians 
have commented on its exquisite sound which can be heard for many 
miles. Profusely illustrated, this Diamond Jubilee chronicle (20 pp.) 
must be much cherished by St. Paul’s members. 


“Taylor County Spanferkel,” “Early History of Taylor County,” and 
the “ Roll of Honor” of the county’s men in service are contained in 
the Paul Bunyan’s Souvenir Program (16 pp.) compiled for the mid- 
winter Medford-Taylor County Jamboree held at Milwaukee, January 24. 


The Christus Evangelical Lutheran Church, town of Underhill, Oconto 
County, issued a Golden Jubilee booklet (24 pp.) with the reminder 
that the congregation had stressful years in a sparsely settled frontier 
region. Its first building, after being enlarged, was destroyed by fire 
in 1922; the following year the present edifice was constructed, where 
the founders’ day festivities occurred on June 6. 


ARTICLES 


In Economic Geography for January, 1943, Loyal Durand, Jr., of the 
University of Wisconsin has an article on “ Dairy Barns of Southeastern 
Wisconsin.” Professor Durand examines the saying that the Germans 
built unusually fine barns and finds that it does not apply in Wisconsin. 
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The Germans settled chiefly about Milwaukee, while Yankees from 
New York State and Vermont were the chief settlers between Milwau- 
kee and the Illinois line to the south. Descendants of Germans tend 
to have smaller farms than descendants of Yankees (85-acre average 
today in Sheboygan County as contrasted with 121 acres in Walworth 
County) and less tenancy (14 percent in Washington County as con- 
trasted with 34 percent in Kenosha County), but their barns are about 
equally excellent. “The early dairying of southeastern Wisconsin ... was 
introduced by western New York pioneers,” comments Professor Du- 
rand. “The Germans readily adapted themselves to the dairy develop- 
ment...as did the Welsh, Scandinavians, and other foreign immigrant 
farmers.” 


It is often difficult to find details of the everyday lives of women on 
the frontier. Thus Janette Stevenson Murray’s article on “ Women of 
North Tama” in the lowa Journal of History and Politics for July, 1943, 
is most welcome. This Scottish community was blessed with strong- 
minded women, who did the hard work demanded by life on the farm 
and did it well, but who did not lose a sense of humor. 


The Iowa State Historical Society's Palimpsest for July, 1943, is 
devoted to “ Diamond Jo” Reynolds and his steamboats. Dr. William 
J. Petersen writes with understanding of this early promoter of steam- 
boats on the Upper Mississippi. Students of Wisconsin steamboating 
will find frequent mention of Wisconsin places in the articles. 

4 

“Tom Playfair’s Creator at Tom Playfair’s School” is the sketch 
contributed to the Kamsas Historical Quarterly for May, 1943, by 
William B. Faherty, whose article on “ Wisconsin's Kilmer Memorial” 
in September, 1942, was his last to appear in the WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History. Faherty writes entertainingly of Francis J. 
Finn, or “Father Finn,’ whose most popular novel Tom Playfair 
depicts Tom as the typical American Catholic boy. Father Finn's 
knowledge of boys was based on his experience as a teacher 
and supervisor of them at St. Mary's College, St. Marys, Kansas; he 
also taught at Marquette High School and Marquette College, Mil- 
waukee, for three years. Some of his twenty-seven books appeared in 
French, German, Polish, Spanish, and other languages. 


The Michigan Historical Commission has redesigned its quarterly 
magazine, renamed it Michigan History, and given it an attractive 
colored cover. The Winter, 1943, issue contained “Remarks at the 
Luncheon in Honor of Dr. Milo M. Quaife” by Randolph B. Adams, 
who praises Quaife, a former superintendent of the WISCONSIN HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, as “an accurate, precise, and painstaking American 
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scholar.” Ivan H. Walton’s “Developments on the Great Lakes, 
1815-1943” is also of value to those interested in the growth of trans- 
portation in that region. The leading article in the Spring, 1943, 
number of the magazine on “The French-Canadians in Michigan” 
is by Richard Clyde Ford, and there is also an account of the visit to 
various museums in the country, including that of the WISCONSIN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY, made by George W. Stark, president of the 
Detroit Historical Society. 


Historical articles frequently are included in the Milwaukee Turner, 
a monthly magazine of Turner thought and discussion, published by 
the Milwaukee Turners. The July, 1943, number tells of the founding 
of the Socialer Turn Verein at Milwaukee in 1853. Walter G. Bub- 
bert’s “ Ozaukee County Interest Map” is another feature of the issue. 
In the August issue of the Turner, Mr. Bubbert contributed another 
map and an article on “ What the Early Surveyors Saw Around Juneau 
Park,” and Frederic Heath’s address before the Milwaukee County 
Historical Society on “ Lueddemann’s-on-the-Lake” was printed. It is 
gratifying to see the Turner serving virtually as a historical magazine 
for Milwaukee. 


Minnesota History for June, 1943, contains Margaret Snyder's 
“Chatfield: An Essay in Economic History.” This article studies the 
economic background of a small village of about 1,600 population on 
the borders of Fillmore and Olmstead counties in Minnesota. In many 
ways, Chatfield, which was platted in 1854, could just as well have 
been in Wisconsin. The change from the wheat to dairy economy is 
clearly shown. This model short study of a small community is an 
earnest of what can be expected from Miss Snyder, who has been 
granted a regional writing scholarship by the Rockefeller Foundation 
project administered by the University of Minnesota. 


“The Camp Meeting in Missouri,” an excellent article by Marie 
George Windell in the Missouri Historical Review for April 1, 1943, 
deserves emulation in Wisconsin. This emotional frontier institution 
is always fascinating to study, and Wisconsin had many camp meetings 
after the Methodists held the first one in a grove at Root River Rapids 
in the town of Racine in August, 1838. 


“A Museum for Your City” by Marvel Y. Ings and Margaret D. 
Clark of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s Museum staff, appears 
in the July, 1943, number of The Municipality published by the League 
of Wisconsin Municipalities. The authors make some clear and useful 
suggestions for establishing and operating a municipal museum. 











The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


Hyer the three months ending October 10 the Society has acquired 

1 new life member and 24 annual members. One annual member 
has transferred to life membership. In the same period 8 members 
were lost by death or resignation. The total membership on October 10 
was 1,223. 

The new members are Mrs. Naylor Bendell, Milwaukee; Esther H. 
Burkhardt, of Burkhardt; Frederic G. Cassidy, Madison; Paul F. Clark, 
Madison; Meyer M. Cohen, Green Bay; John Hutchinson Cook, 
Trenton, New Jersey (Life); Mrs. Ruth K. Harris, Madison; K. L. 
Hatch, Madison; David H. Holbrook, New York, New York; Bern- 
hard C. Korn, Milwaukee; Gladys E. Kumlien, Madison; G. H. 
Lehrkind, Watertown; Mrs. William A. McFarlane, Waukesha; Mil- 
waukee Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women, Milwaukee; Sister 
Mary Macaria Murphy, Odanah; University of Oregon Library, Eugene, 
Oregon; Lyell P. Porter, Evansville; Gaines Post, Madison; Sarah G. 
Ross, Madison; Thomas H. Ryan, Appleton; Gustave R. Schwartz, 
Rockford, Illinois; H. G. Selfridge, Madison; Leonard S. Smith, Stock- 
ton, California; Mrs. Edgar Tallmadge, Waukesha; S. J. Treseder, 
Viroqua. 

The Very Rev. Anselm Keefe of West De Pere changed from 
annual to life membership. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 
John Cudahy, former foreign diplomat, Milwaukee, September 6. 
Ernst von Briesen, attorney, Milwaukee, August 7. 
T. C. Elliott, banker, Walla Walla, Washington, May 5. 
Merwin H. Jackson, educator, Madison, August 29. 
Andrew Lees, attorney, La Crosse, June 15. 


ACCESSIONS 


Wisconsin’s interests and needs in the 1830's are set forth in a 
collection of letters written by its residents to Lucius Lyon, Michigan 
territorial delegate and United States senator, recently microfilmed 
for the Societv. Of about 350 letters in the collection. dated from 
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1824 to 1846, nearly one half were written from the two main popula- 
tion centers—the lead mines and Green Bay—between 1833 and 1835. 

The collection contains several letters from Albert G. Ellis telling 
of his problems in maintaining the Green Bay Intelligencer; about a 
dozen from the territorial secretary, John S. Horner, during the legis- 
lative session at Belmont; a number from John P. Sheldon, first register 
of the land office at Mineral Point; a series dealing with Lyon’s services 
at La Pointe in 1839 distributing Chippewa half-breed funds; several 
from Milwaukee pioneers seeking federal harbor appropriations and 
other aids; and a great many dealing with Lyon’s extensive land 
interests in Wisconsin Territory, particularly the Cassville, City of 
the Four Lakes, and Fort Howard speculative ventures. The letters 
were selected from the Lyon Papers at the Clements Library, Ann 


Arbor, by James Abajian, who has also prepared a partial calendar 
of the selections. 


Joseph N. Nicollet, the renowned explorer and scientist, visited 
“all the wild countries which are East of the Mississippi, and which 
are located between the 43rd and 48th degree of latitude,” in the sum- 
mer of 1837. Nicollet (not to be confused with his countryman of 
the same name who “discovered” Wisconsin 200 years earlier), while 
on an exploratory expedition to the Upper Mississippi the previous 
year, had been compelled by the close of navigation to spend the winter 
at Fort Snelling and had seized the opportunity to explore the Wis- 
consin region before returning to St. Louis. Three letters that he wrote 
to Dr. Rush Nutt of Rodney, Mississippi, in the course of the trip are 
owned by the latter’s granddaughter, Mrs. Leslie K. Pollard of Madison, 


who permitted them to be photostated and presented translations from 
the French. 


Nine letters, 1830-55, of the Charles A. Grignon family at Kau- 
kauna, owned by the Rev. C. Luke Leitermann of Green Bay, have 
been photostated for the Society. Among them are three letters by 
the Catholic missionary, Florimond J. Bonduel, discussing his work 
among the Menomini Indians. 


In 1856 a German Catholic Church society in Pittsburgh organized 
a plan for planting a colony of its working men and mechanics in the 
West. A committee of three men, of whom one was L. W. Kélkenbeck, 
was sent in advance to select land, and purchased a tract containing 
several thousand acres in the region of the present Marathon City. 

Two letters written by Kélkenbeck to one of the original settlers 
and a map showing the extent of settlement in 1862 have been photo- 
stated for the Society by the permission of the pioneer’s granddaughters, 
Mrs. Helen Overton of Memphis, Tennessee, and Mrs. Margaret Tyler, 
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Anniston, Alabama. In one of the letters, written in 1860, Kélkenbeck 
speaks of plans to go to Germany to bring back several hundred new 
settlers to Marathon County. 


Prospects of establishing zodlogical surveys in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin and a proposed expedition to the Red River of the North are among 
the subjects discussed by Increase A. Lapham in a series of letters, 
1855-59, to his young friend, Robert Kennicott of Kenwood, Illinois, 
Photostatic copies of the letters have been made through the courtesy 
of Hiram L. Kennicott of Highland Park, Illinois. 


The reminiscences of Harvey Brown, describing his arrival by prairie 
schooner at Elkhorn in 1842 and the hard winter of 1856-57 in Buffalo 
County, have been presented by his daugther, Mrs. A. J. Branstad of 
Eau Claire. The greater part of the sketch was published in the 
May, 1943, issue of the Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions: 

A black silk dress worn in 1859 by donor’s mother, Mrs. Elizabeth 
L. Lathrop of Tomah, a black beaded jet cape worn in 1860, a black 
lace head scarf of 1820, a black lace jacket worn in 1820 by Mrs. H. P. 
Stanley of Chicago, a black silk moiré dolman of 1880, a black silk 
crepe fringed evening shawl of 1820, from Susan Lathrop of Chicago, 
formerly of Madison. 

A Chicago Exposition souvenir handkerchief of 1893, a small album 
with photographs, two small advertising cards of 1849, from Mrs. J. M. 
Bienfang, Jefferson. 

A double-barrelled rifle and shotgun brought from Germany in 1848, 
from Charles Dinkler, Fitchburg. 

A black broadcloth suit worn by the donor at his wedding in 1893, 
and two workmen’s badges of 1866, from J. M. Bienfang, Jefferson. 

A wooden pointer used by C. P. Cary, former state superintendent of 
schools, when teaching in Ohio at the age of sixteen, and a flower 
painting on glass done in 1880 by Mrs. Myra T. P. Carey, from their 
daughter, Mrs. Marie Hartford, Madison. 

A graphophone of 1907 with twenty-one records in the German 
language, from W. Roy Kopp, Platteville. 

A brown and white gingham dress, a brown-striped dress of alpaca 
cloth, a light tan-colored dress of about 1850, a skirt of printed cotton 
cloth of an early date, two black silk coats, a brown silk quilted petti- 
coat, a white cotton sunbonnet of 1830, a lady's underslip, a black silk 
basque, a rose calico basque, two white aprons, a homemade cloth 
ornament of the 90's, a collection of lady's combs, barrettes and hait- 
pins, a man’s white linen nightshirt, and a crochet bedspread, from 
Lucy M. Curtiss, Madison. 
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An old Chicago and North Western Railroad ticket of 1886, from 
A. J. Worthman, Madison. 

An Indian stone celt found years ago in La Fayette County, from 
Mrs. H. W. Stevens, Freeport, Illinois. 

A large doll and doll clothes of about 1912, from the Helping Hand 
Store, Madison. 

A woodcut map of the Eastern United States made by A. M. Cravath, 
Whitewater, prints from which were used for many years in the White- 
water Normal School geography classes, from Robert J. Coe, 
Whitewater. 

A large American doll of 1858, from Mrs. John Mayer, Madison. 

A five-dollar note, “The Central Mining Company, Eagle Harbor, 
Michigan, 1866,” from George Corsi, Iron Mountain, Michigan. 

An oxshoe from near Hayward, Wisconsin, used when logging with 
ox teams, from A. E. Rolfe, Stone Lake. 

A deck of skat playing cards used by donor’s grandfather, Julius 
Albert, from Marjorie C. Albert, Milwaukee. 


IJ. THE STATE 


The fame of an internationally known scientist, Dr. Stephen Moulton 
Babcock, was recalled by the nation, the state of Wisconsin, and its 
University on the one-hundredth anniversary of his birth, October 22. 
Dr. Harry L. Russell, former dean of the College of Agriculture, where 
Babcock worked for so many years, read a paper on “ Babcock, Man of 
Science,” at the observance at Agricultural Hall, emphasizing Babcock’s 
contributions in vitamin research. The inventor's generosity was lauded 
by State Senator Fred Risser, who represented Acting Governor Walter 
S. Goodland, when he spoke of the invention in 1890 of the Babcock 
butterfat tester. “By patenting the test, Babcock could have become a 
millionaire many times over, but that was not Dr. Babcock,” said 
Senator Risser. “He had made the discovery for the dairy farmer, 
and he gave the test to the dairy farmer.” Through a radio broadcast 
the friends and former students of Dr. Babcock throughout the nation 
were able to participate in the tribute to him. In connection with the 
centennial observance the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY’s Museum dis- 
played during October and November an exhibition illustrating Bab- 
cock’s life and work which was planned in codperation with the College 
of Agriculture. 


The Dr. William Beaumont Memorial Foundation, organized to 
perpetuate the memory of Dr. Beaumont, whose experiments in the 
physiology of digestion early in the nineteenth century were a note- 
worthy contribution to the field of medicine, had its first meeting at 
Prairie du Chien on September 18. The museum plan was initiated 
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and carried forward by the Crawford County Medical Society and the 
Prairie du Chien Kiwanis Club. It was proposed to acquire the hospital 
building of the second Fort Crawford, where Dr. Beaumont once served, 
which was partly restored by WPA funds. It would then be converted 
into a museum to display not only the possessions of Dr. Beaumont 
but also to honor other physicians and surgeons of the United States. 

Since the organizational meeting, the city council has deeded the 
Fort Crawford building to the foundation. Earlier it voted $500 pro- 
vided the sum was matched by the foundation—which has been 
accomplished. 

The officers elected were M. J. Dyrud, president; Dr. O. E. Satter, 
vice-president; J. Alvin Dru’yor, secretary; and Dr. Thomas F. Farrell, 
treasurer, all of Prairie du Chien; Dr. W. D. Stovall, director of the 
State Laboratory of Hygiene, Madison, is the chairman of the board 
of directors, with Mayor F. W. Clanton, F. A. Otto, Paul H. Schmidt, 
all of Prairie du Chien, members of the board. 

Already the roll of members from in and out of the state is 
encouraging, and as the story of the foundation continues to be 


publicized the new historical project in the state should move speedily 
forward. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


Amherst residents who are anxious that their village history be 
saved brought about the organization of the AMHERST HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY on September 6. James A. Berto, Amherst, who was elected 
president, suggested that a plat of the village be drawn and that the 
history of each lot be ascertained. The older residents were urged to 
attend these meetings and so aid in the compilation of the history. 


“Let’s Study Local History” was the subject of the talk given by 
Dr. E. P. Alexander at the annual meeting of the BURLINGTON HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, October 11. 

Among the Society’s new museum acquisitions are stereoptican views 
of Burlington and Brown’s Lake, 1868-75, an elegant black lace parasol, 
an iron teakettle, an accordion, fans, and early documents. 


A hobby collection, an outgrowth of observing northern Wisconsin 
birds, was recently displayed in the DOUGLAS COUNTy HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY'S Museum, Superior. J. F. Bingham, a retired Superior hard- 
ware merchant, spends many hours in his workshop carving wooden 
birds. After carefully painting them, his figures are almost lifelike, 
and his craftman’s touch added much to the recent exhibition of the 
Superior Garden Club. 
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Charles E. Newcomb donated curios of the White Indians to the 
Neville Public Museum, Green Bay, which he brought with him from 
the Caribbean area. These Indians, fair-skinned and blonde, live on a 
group of islands which dot the Colombian coast; they permitted no 
white groups in their territory until a few years ago. Mr. Newcomb is 
the deputy inspector general of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


The centennial anniversary of Swiss colonization in Wisconsin and 
the birth of the Swiss cheese industry in Green County will be observed 
in 1945. It is hoped the event will be marked by the issuance of a 
special commemorative postage stamp. A resolution by the state of 
Wisconsin requesting the Postmaster General to issue such a stamp was 
passed by the legislature the past summer. The GREEN COUNTY HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY did its share in initiating the commemorative stamp 
idea, which will bring valuable publicity for the Swiss cheese industry 
in the state as well as focusing attention on the Swiss colonization 
anniversary. In this connection the Society is doubling its efforts to 
complete several buildings at the Pioneer Village, New Glarus, by 1945. 


The “king” and “queen,” in point of years as residents in the Ash- 
land region, posed for motion pictures at the midsummer Old Settlers 
picnic attended by hundreds from the Chequamegon Bay locale. King 
John Roehm spent the seventy-nine years of his life there, and Mrs. 
Thomas Martin, the queen, arrived there seventy-two years ago. Mrs. 
Catherine Pietrek, the mother of eleven children, five of whom served 
in World War I, and two of whom are serving overseas at present, 
was presented to the gathering. She has lived in her Ashland home 
since 1887. The principal speaker was Albert E. Mielenz, Milwaukee 
insurance man, who has summered on Madeline Island for forty-four 
years. He was well qualified to tell the audience much about Ashland’s 
frontier days. A picnic supper, “visiting,” and a dance ended a suc- 
cessful half-day celebration. 


“The Land That Is Now Wisconsin,” an illustrated talk by A. P. 
Jones, entertained members of the JACKSON COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SociETy at Black River Falls, August 20. Two teams have been busily 
engaged in a membership drive since early fall. Another Society 
activity was the historical display at the County Fair. 


Photostatic letters from the federal archives written by the Rev. 
Samuel Mazzuchelli and the Rev. Theodore J. Van den Broek were on 
display at the Grignon House, Kaukauna, the past summer. Mazzu- 
chelli and Van den Broek were among the first Catholic missionaries of 
Wisconsin. 
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Service through education is carried on at the KENOSHA HISTORICAL 
AND ART MUSEUM by means of the school children’s weekly movie 
program as well as a school lecture series made vivid by the use of 
slides, motion pictures, and film strips in the classroom. The adult 
program, a series of twelve Friday night lectures, was initiated in early 
November. The attendance at the museum activities throughout last 
year was 224,200, an all-time record. 


“Sawmillers” were special guests at the October 1 gathering of the 
LA CROSSE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy, at La Crosse, when the 
discussion centered on the floor plans of the Sawyer and Austin saw- 
mill. Different types of saws and the step-by-step procedure of the 
manufacture of lumber were explained. The kind of life led by pre- 
historic man in the La Crosse area was explained by Benno Meyer. 
A collection of Indian artifacts to show the skill of these ancient 
peoples was used by Mr. Meyer in the course of his talk. 


Custodian P. T. Gillett of the LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SociETy has published in the Antigo Journal of September 13 a 
long list of new museum accessions. Among them are a letter, 
dated 1831, and a tin lantern in which a candle was burned, donated 
by W. W. Strong; a little girl’s red-topped boots by the estate of 
Mrs. J. E. Collins; and a webbing ammunition belt taken from a 
German soldier in World War I, donated by the Rev. Carl Nagel 
of Schofield. 


“A good time was had by all” when the old-timers of the Lake 
Mills-Aztalan neighborhood were guests of the local Society on the 
museum grounds, Sunday, July 18. Reminiscing was the feature par- 
excellence, and old Milford received all the attention. Mrs. William 
Duckert had gathered significant articles and letters to help recall 
the hospitable little village, in which Walt Greene’s flourmill was 
the place of “big business.” A scow was first used to ship the flour 
to Hubbleton. Mrs. Gussie Holmes of Cleveland wrote, “ For amuse- 
ments there were the last day of school exhibitions, maple sugar 
festivals in the spring, occasional oyster suppers in the winter, 
occasionally a dance...and trips to Watertown for extra shopping” 
by stagecoach. Plenty of fun for the pre-jitterbug era! 

And readers should know that more than 400 persons visited the 
LAKE MILLs-AZTALAN SOCIETy’s Museum and refreshed themselves 
with hamburgers, ice cream, cake, pop, and coffee at the Society's 
annual social, September 3. Proceeds went well over $100, and it was 
reported as the “most succesful event of its kind thus far.” 


Mineral Pointers learned much about their pioneer buildings 
when they listened to a lecture on early Wisconsin architecture, 
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illustrated with colored slides, by Anthony Wuchterl, Milwaukee, 
chairman of the historical committee of the Wisconsin chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects. Old homes and buildings have 
been studied by Mr. Wuchterl throughout the state, and the meas- 
urements and copies of the buildings are preserved in the files of 
the historical records of the Institute of Architects. Max Fernekes 
arranged the program which was sponsored by the MINERAL POINT 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY on August 14. 


In late August the season’s visitors to the old Doty cabin, Neenah, 
were about to reach the 3,000 mark. The logbook contained the 
names of residents from 142 cities in 21 states, according to Harvey 
Leaman, custodian of the loggery. 


Proud of the only retired general in their county, the OCONTO 
CoUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETY dedicated the “Brigadier General 
Wilbur M. Lee Room,” a war memorial room, at Oconto, October 12. 
The general, a veteran of three wars: the Spanish-American, the 
Mexican border, and World War I, was the honored guest. The Lee 
room has on display war relics and personnel records of all wars. A 
special effort is being made to collect souvenirs characteristic of the 
peoples in the many areas where service men are today located. Camp 
newspapers are also sought. 


The first Sunday in August found the members and friends of the 
ONEIDA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY enjoying an outing at Moen’s 
Park, a resort east of Rhinelander. Some thirty picnickers spent the 
day in playing games, dancing, and other diversions. 


The personal loan exhibit of Mrs. C. D. Brebner, Baraboo, was dis- 
played during October at the SAUK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S 
Museum at Baraboo. Mrs. Brebner’s All American Cook Book, con- 
taining recipes from many prominent Americans, among whom are 
Taft, Hoover, Edison, Sousa, generals, admirals, forty-five governors, 
and others, attracted the women visitors. The book was sold to aid the 
wounded ex-service men of World War I. Quaker items of her great 
gtandmother were a part of the collection. Mrs. Brebner has visited 
many museums and considers the Society’s collections excellent for 
the type of museum it represents. 


There were 500 visitors at the Dawson House, at Viroqua, on Au- 
gust 7 and 8, when several of the rooms displayed the historical articles 
assembled during the past two years by the VERNON COUNTY His- 
TORICAL SOCIETY. Mrs. Clinton Nuzum was reélected president at the 
annual meeting. 
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The traditional “ Pioneer Day” at Watertown’s Octagon House was 
not observed the past summer. In its place, for this year, the board of 
directors of the local Historical Society set Sunday, September 19, as 
“Watertown Day” when the residents of the city and special groups 
visited the beautiful old landmark. The house which will remain open 
until November 1 had 1,300 visitors up to the middle of September. 


“Famous Old Homes and Estates around Oconomowoc’s Lakes” was 
the subject of a paper read by Miss Hertha Voje of Oconomowoc when 
the WAUKESHA COUNTY HIsTORICAL Society had its fall gathering 
at Oconomowoc on September 11. C. B. Dealey, life president of the 
Dallas, Texas, Historical Society, gave a short talk and conveyed the 
greetings of the Dallas society to the Waukesha group. He was made 
an honorary member. President M. R. Wilkinson spoke of the collec- 
tion of World War II materials now in progress. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The Antigo Daily Journal for August 12, 1943, carried an important 
article on “ Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western Railway Became Part 
of Chicago and North Western Fifty Years Ago,” prepared by its 
editor, Earle S$. Holman. 


Editor Otto J. Zander’s weekly Brillion News reached the half- 
century mark in late summer. The first issue came off the press 
September 7, 1894. Mr. Zander is acknowledged to be a progressive 
newspaperman, and his recording of local history is noteworthy. Re- 
cently he began printing serially a ten-chapter illustrated history of 
Forest Junction, a neighboring village. The story is contributed by 
Robert Haese of Forest Junction, and covers the years 1873-1943. 


In a setting of pine and linden trees and great clumps of lilacs, on 
the site of the Thure Kumlien farm, on Lake Koshkonong near Bussey- 
ville, the one-hundredth anniversary of Kumlien’s arrival in Wisconsin 
was recalled on August 22 by about 200 of his relatives and their 
friends. The principal address was given by Dr. E. P. Alexander on 
“Thure Kumlien: The Man and His Work.” Albert O. Barton, of 
Madison, who had translated the journal kept by the naturalist during 
the first five years of his residence in America, spoke of Kumlien’s 
pioneering; and Mrs. Angie K. Main of Fort Atkinson described the 
Kumlien ancestry and the beginnings of Busseyville. Her biography of 
Grandfather Kumlien is appearing in serial form in the present volume 
of the Magazine. 


A special Golden Jubilee edition of the Cuba City News-Herald and 
Hazel Green Tribune-Reporter for September 23, 1943, reminds us that 
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this Grant County weekly is fifty years old. It was founded by the late 
Thomas C. Snyder and is today published by W. H. (“Goldy”) Gold- 
thorpe, member of the Wisconsin assembly and musician of rare ability. 
The special edition with its golden outside sheet was filled with his- 
torical sketches of Grant County institutions and really remarkable 
pictures of the horse-and-buggy days, as well as of the present. 


Balthasar Regli, of Eau Claire, the third of Wisconsin’s sixteen 
surviving G.A.R. members now a centenarian, was host to his family 
and his G.A.R. comrades on Saturday, July 31, on his one-hundredth 
birthday. In fact he made it a two-day celebration, for many of his out- 
of-town friends came to his birthday party on Sunday. Mr. Regli is 
Eau Claire’s only surviving Civil War veteran; he was commander of 
the Wisconsin department in 1941. 


After Levi Alden received his printing equipment from Milwaukee 
by ox team, he began the publication of the Janesville Weekly Gazette, 
August 14, 1845. On the Fourth of July, 1854, the first edition of the 
Daily Gazette came off the press. Continuous publication for almost 
100 years is an enviable record. 


Pleasant Springs township teachers, Kegonsa School District 3, Dane 
County, first taught their pupils in the several homes, and then the 
children trekked to a log house, situated on what is now the Norness 
farm. A frame building was constructed in 1859, and in 1873 a sturdy 
brick schoolhouse was built. The years have been good to this seventy- 
year-old structure for it has kept abreast with the times and boasts of 
running water, furnace heat, and excellent playground equipment. 


CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


“Hymn of Praise” was written especially for the one-hundredth 
anniversary celebration of the founding of St. Mary’s Parish, town of 
Greenfield, Milwaukee County, by Mrs. James Taugher of Hales 
Corners and Alfred H. Bergen of Milwaukee. It was sung at the ponti- 
fical high mass, August 22. The congregation, founded by Father 
Patrick O’Kelley, built its first house of worship—a log cabin—on the 
site of the present church cemetery. 


The Norwegian Lutheran Church of America founded a century ago 
recalled its history in churches throughout the nation with special 
services during the fall months. It had its birth in the little Muskego 
Norwegian settlement near Waterford, Racine County. The first pastor 
was the Rev. C. L. Clausen, and his church, now known as the Norway- 
Muskego Church, commemorated its founding September 5-16 in con- 
junction with the Milwaukee Circuit parishes. This early congregation 
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is sometimes called “ The Cradle of the Church.” A memorable experi- 
ence at the close of the celebration was the singing of “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,” in the late evening out-of-doors, while in a 
valley near-by a huge V flamed out which symbolized the hope of the 
church and the nation. 

In addition to the Muskego Church many Norwegian Lutheran cir- 
cuits held one or more national centennial observances in their areas. 
Among them was the joint Bay View and Hainesville of Sturgeon Bay, 
at the Bay View Church; North Beaver Creek, La Crosse Circuit; and 
Westby Coon Prairie Lutheran, the oldest of the Vernon Circuit 
churches. Sunday, October 10, was the anniversary day chosen by each 
group. 


Morning and afternoon services were held in the beautiful woods of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church of David's Star, Kirchayn, Washing- 
ton County, when a total of 1,500 persons came to worship at this 
century-old landmark, September 5. A sturdy stone building, construct- 
ed in 1855, to replace a log church, it has been modernized and is a 
credit to the congregation. The Rev. Martin F. Rische has been the 
minister since 1924. 


Merton Baptists, Waukesha County, recalled that their congregation 
had but nine members when it was organized in a pioneer home in 
1843. Homes and schoolhouses were utilized until 1855, when the 
present church was built. August 29 was anniversary-day for the parish. 


A five-day celebration, October 7-11, marked the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Milwaukee archdiocese of the 
Roman Catholic Church. A colorful pontifical high mass at impressive 
St. John’s Cathedral, Milwaukee, opened the centennial. The high 
marble altar was resplendent with yellow chrysanthemums and gleam- 
ing tapers, the prelates’ vestments of white and gold and rich purple 
adding to the grandeur of the celebration. One of the highlights of 
the festivities was the pageant depicting the history of the archdiocese, 
which was presented at the City Auditorium on Sunday evening. The 
coming of the first bishop, John M. Henni; the founding of St. Francis 
Seminary; the beginnings of the Milwaukee Catholic schools; and the 
launching of Catholic charities were some of the phases of Catholic 
progress dramatized by the pupils of ten Catholic high schools and 
seminaries. A requiem mass celebrated at St. John’s Cathedral, and a 
“memorial program” closed the festivities on Monday. 


St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church at Oakwood had a hundredth 
birthday on October 3. The German immigrants began worship at one 
of the settler’s homes, and on October 2, 1843, twenty-four families 
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organized the church. The Rev. M. F. Plass, who has been in charge 
for the past thirty-two years, has established a service record. 


It was described as “a small church in a small community ”—the 
Plover Methodist. But what a fine anniversary! Rationing was no 
obstacle for the carrying out of the one-hundredth birthday dinner— 
contributed by the members—on Sunday noon, July 25, when A. E. 
Harris of Central State Teachers College, Stevens Point, supply pastor, 
cut the birthday cake. 

A Bible printed in 1816, the gift of the Rev. J. N. Ward, pastor 
during 1849-50, is still used in the services. 

Leo H. Pierce, the secretary, had collected some good history, and 
there was no napping when he read such items as “Some sneak thief 
last week [December, 1847} during Rev. Olcott’s absence at Waupaca 
stole an axe from his wood pile. Any person who will steal an axe 
from a member of the gospel would steal the golden hinges off the 
gates of Heaven.” The editor presented a new axe to the minister 
some weeks later; he also appealed to his readers for donations for the 
minister, “corn, potatoes, oats, flour, pork, butter, beef, greenbacks or 
anything else.” Net proceeds reported, $101.17. And then Dr. W. W. 
Gregory told of his experiences as the church janitor sixty-five years 
earlier. He recounted the speed with which he left the building after 
ringing the bell, for sometimes he found tramps sleeping on the 
cushioned seats. The centennial was a happy occasion for 150 Meth- 
odists and their friends. 


The Sheboygan Falls Methodist Church, newly decorated and reno- 
vated, had a centennial service on October 24 when Bishop R. S. Cush- 
man of St. Paul was the guest speaker. A dinner in his honor followed. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Two farms owned by the Allen family for 104 years in the town of 
Bloomfield, Walworth County, were sold the past summer. Robert J. 
Stewart of Hebron and Fred Gile, residing south of Lake Geneva, 
bought the 360 acres from James G. and John S. Allen. The original 
owner was Samuel Allen, who took possession in 1839. During all 
these years only five farmers have operated the farms. 


De Pere takes pride in the historic Wilcox home which was built 
in 1836 and which has since been occupied by five generations. It was 
built for Randall Wilcox, who came to Wisconsin from Pennsylvania 
in order to investigate the possibility of developing the water power 
on the Fox River at De Pere. Though some changes have been made, 
it is described as having “all the earmarks of the best of Colonial 
work.” It is a typical down-East house. 
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In 1842 Samuel Schowalter arrived from Germany and settled at 
Jackson, Washington County. His parents, the Jacob Schowalters, with 
five children, joined him in 1843. A group of 250 of their descendants 
gathered at the Jackson village hall on September 26 to observe the 
settling of this family in the town of Jackson one-hundred years ago. 
Mr. M. T. Buckley, county superintendent of schools, gave a splendid 
talk in which he pictured the contributions made by this family through 
the years in the development of the country. It was announced that 
twenty-six of the relatives were in service, one of whom had been killed 
in action. 


The calf-bound record of the first public school established in 1849 
in the village of Lancaster tells of paying a “female teacher for sum- 
mer school” $12 a month. It was proposed to spend $100 to paint a 
$300 school building and fence the grounds. The old record book was 
found in the law office of the late Stephen H. Taylor, Lancaster. 


The Madison Capital Times has recently reprinted in shortened 
form “The Old Doty Farmhouse at Taycheedah” by W. A, Titus (ante, 
26:408-13). 


There was a big gap in the bicycle collection which Alderman Carl 
P. Dietz, Milwaukee, had presented to the Milwaukee Public Museum. 
For two years Dietz had continued a search for the “Star” model and 
recently he saw a picture in the Milwaukee Sentinel of a Ripon College 
girl riding a “Star.” Off to Ripon he went, and to his joy he found 
that D. R. Billings, district manager of the Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company, had rescued the vehicle from the basement of a Portage 
hardware store fifteen years ago. And this is how Dietz felt about his 
treasure on the return trip, “I watched that bicycle as a mother would 
her child, all the way by train from Ripon to Milwaukee.” He has 
added it to the museum collection and now is scouring about looking 
for the model that followed the “Star.” . 


Among hobbyists are the octagon house-hunters. Lest some have 
missed the fine rotogravure section of Wisconsin octagon houses, atten- 
tion is called to the July 25 Milwaukee Journal. Here is reproduced a 
part of the collection made by Anthony Wuchterl, Milwaukee, chair- 
man of the historic committee of the Wisconsin chapter of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 


More than 2,000 residents of the eleventh and twenty-fourth wards 
of Milwaukee gathered on Sunday, September 19, to dedicate the com- 
munity war memorial, a massive block of red Wisconsin granite. Mayor 
John L. Bohn, who accepted the memorial in behalf of the city, paid 
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high tribute to the patriotic residents of the wards. The dedicatory 
address was given by William L. Pieplow. 


The first New Glarus school record book, begun on September 27, 
1852, is still in use. The men of the district built the first log structure, 
and the book notes a winter and summer term. In 1892 it was voted 
to appropriate $1,000 to defray expenses; the sum has been increased 
to $22,000 for 1943-44. 


Elmer Hoesly, New Glarus, again used the fifty-two-year-old family 
threshing machine the past summer. It was powered by five or six 
teams of horses when it was the newest gadget in the Green County 
locality, then followed steam power (1914-41), and now it is gasoline- 
operated. There must be some excellent farm management talent in 
the several Hoesly families. 


A gray stone monument on which is inscribed “State Rights, died 
July 9, 1889, age 28 yrs.” marks the grave of a trotting horse located 
on the Old Military Road, five miles east of Portage. 


The grave of Captain Gilbert Knapp, founder of Racine, remains 
unmarked since his death fifty-three years ago. Dewey Christensen, a 
member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, is in charge of a project 
which will provide a monument for Knapp’s grave. 


Seventy-six-year-old Edward Parfrey of Richland Center knows a 
great deal of local history for he was a barefoot explorer around the 
grist and sawmills some seventy years ago. His father Alfred C. Parfrey 
and D. E. Pease established a bedstead factory there in 1868. His 
grandfather, Henry W. Fries, owned a pretentious tannery at Richland 
Center he says. It furnished a market for hides and white oak bark 
brought in by the pioneer farmers. 


Curator S. M. Pedrick can answer all the questions—or nearly all— 
relating to the history of Ripon and its environs. He has contributed 
a local history column to the Ripon Commonwealth for about eleven 
years which he terminated in early fall. Many readers followed his 
carefully written accounts and regret that his column is missing. The 
editor was assured by Mr. Pedrick that as time permits he would sub- 
mit an occasional contribution. His extensive historical files have been 
of great help to more than one researcher. 


A special Four Freedoms Edition of the Sheboygan Press appeared 
on August 27, 1943. It consisted of more than a hundred pages and 
included an Honor Roll of Sheboygan County listing some 5,000 men 
and women of the county in military service. A section was devoted 
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to each of the Four Freedoms as portrayed by Norman Rockwell’s 
posters. Editor C. E. Broughton and his staff are to be congratulated, 
not only for a fine piece of morale building, but also for assembling 
with the aid of postmasters, rural letter carriers, and carrier boys a 
valuable historical record of Sheboygan County's service. 


On Sunday, August 1, nearly 1,000 Wauwatosans wandered through 
the historic Underwood house, with its great pillared veranda, which 
the Sisters of the Cenacle have restored to its oldtime beauty. The 
former reception room of this mansion has been transformed into a 
charming chapel; several of the rooms contain huge fireplaces, and the 
dining room has a seating capacity for thirty persons. It is now known 
as the “Convent of Our Lady of the Cenacle.” 


Iii. OF WIDER INTEREST 


The American Association for State and Local History has received 
a grant and gifts totaling $625 to finance the completion and revision 
of the Handbook of Historical Societies in the United States and Can- 
ada. A grant of $500 came from the American Council of Learned 
Societies; and the New York Historical Society contributed $100 while 
its director, Alexander J. Wall, gave an additional $25. The Handbook 
is being edited by Dr. C. C. Crittenden, secretary of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission, and the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY is 
collecting the material from Wisconsin local historical societies. 


The Museum of Science and Industry set up at Jackson Park in Chi- 
cago in 1933 through the efforts of the late Julius Rosenwald reports a 
record-breaking attendance of 1,104,605 individuals for the year 1942. 
The Museum has always emphasized machine tools, metal working, 
petroleum, coal, steel, and agriculture, but since Pearl Harbor it has 
installed a tremendous series of war exhibits; has given actual wartime 
instruction to Red Cross women volunteer mechanics, Signal Corps 
trainees, and Navy aviation mechanics; has converted its gray-iron 
foundry into an actual sub-contracting war production unit; and has 
used its traditional functions to build civilian morale. One paragraph of 
the report issued in May, 1943, by the Committee on the Museum of 
Science and Industry of the Commercial Club of Chicago and entitled 
“A Museum Goes to War” contains words worth pondering by any 
museum no matter how large or small or what its field: “...the Mus- 
eum has continued its normal function of providing education and 
entertainment opportunities for the civilian population. We use the 
word entertainment with no apology, for we feel that the pleasure and 
satisfaction which comes to visitors of this Museum as a result of their 
experiences here is a valuable contribution to public morale.” 





